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THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 
CONVENTION. 
National Republican Convention 


TINHE 
meets on the day that this paper is is- 


sued. No assembly of the kind has been 
awaited with more earnest interest, because 
it has been absolutely impossible to foretell 
its action. In 1856, at the first National 
Convention of the party, the nomination of 
Colonel FREMONT was very generally ex- 
pected; in 1860 that of Mr. SeEwarD was 
conceded ; in 1864 there was no opposition 
to Mr, LINCOLN; and in 1868 and 1572 none 
to General Grant. But in 1876, while three 
or four candidates have been prominently 
named, there is universal agreement that 
the result is incalculable. The opportunity 
of the Convention is great, and if it were 
controlled more by the real sentiment of the 
party and less by the personal interests of 
the organization, that opportunity would 
certainly not be lost. We trust that the 
action of the Convention will show that 
compre hensive intelligence of the political 
situation which will enable the party to 
move forward to indisputable victory. This 
can be done in one way only, and that is 
the way that we have indicated gince the 
contest for the nomination began. We do 
not say, as we have not said, that the Re- 
publicans can not carry the country with 
uny candidate. We say only that the way 
to indisputable victory lies in the designa- 
f a candidate who shall satisfy not 


tion 
only the ordinary party requirements of or- 
thodoxy and fidelity, but the demand within 
and without the party for political purifica- 
tion and progress. 

There are candidates for the nomination 
who if selected would carry the regular vote 
of the party, and others who would add to 
that a host of outside votes. To put it im- 
personally, no Republican in New York, for 
instance, who would vote for X, would not 
vote also for Y. But there are thousands 
of Republicans who would vote for Y who 
would not vote for X; and they, with the 
outside supporters of Y who would vote 
against X, The 


nowiuation of X, therefore, might carry the 


would make success sure. 


State. That of Y would, in election lingo, 
sweep it. Every consideration of good pol- 


icy, therefore, urges the nomination of Y. 
This is the kind of argument that we hope 
will prevail with the Convention, although 
it is not considered sound by some who will 
be very active Cincinnati. 
They hold that a party must be satisfied if 
the candidate is a strict partisan, and must 
not listen to the voice of any “ outside” 
charmer. They are correct so far as this, 
that a party, as such, prefers to support a 
candidate who is known to be faithful to 
the party principles. But they are wrong 
in supposing that that is all that is necessa- 
ry. What comparison could possibly have 
been made between the Whiggery of Gen- 
eral HARRISON and of HENRY CLAY, or that 
of General TAYLOR and DANIEL WEBSTER? 
Strict party Whiggery was not enough to 
promise success, and therefore the tw ac- 
knowledged chiefs of the party were passed 
by. It was felt that something else than 
steady and strenuous party devotion was 
indispensable. In the same way the Re- 
publican party passed .by Mr. SEWARD, its 
most conspicuous and faithful party leader, 
for Mr. LINCOLN, and, again, preferred Gen- 
eral GRANT, who bad never been a Repub- 
lican, and had voted only once, and then 
for BUCHANAN, to Mr. GHASE, an original and 
radical Republican. In all these instances 
it was not enough as the security of success 
that the candidate was a strict partisan. 
Nor will it be enough now. A Republican, 
undoubted and tried, the candidate will of 
But he must in addition not be 


managers at 


course be. 


the object of sincere opposition within the 
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party, and he must be acceptable to those 
who stand aside from parties. This is, in a 
true and honorable sense, the “ availability” 
of a candidate. 

But the Republican Convention will not 
only nominate a candidate; it will make a 
declaration of principles. We only echo 
the universal feeling in saying that mag- 
nificent and vague generalities will be re- 
ceived by the party and the country with 
utter contempt. The important inquiry is, 
What has the Convention to say upon the 
Southern question, upon the currency, upon 
reform; what upon the school system, the 
Presidential term, the Indians? And what- 
ever it has to say upon issues which interest 
any large number of citizens or the whole 
country should be said tersely and plainly 
and courageously. Abject cowardice is the 
bane of our politics. In the futile and fee- 
ble endeavor not to say or do any thing 
which may scare the reluctant straggler in 
the party rear, the ardent van, who break 
the way for victory, are chilled and repelled. 
But it is not the frightened stragglers in 
the rear who win the day. The Cincinnati 
Convention should declare unmistakably for 
“hard money,” and for measures to make the 
Resumption Act of 1879 effective. It should 
pronounce for a perfectly firm policy for the 
protection of equal rights in the Southern 
States, and for a redress of the grievances 
in those States produced by the conduct 
of national office-holders. It should insist 
upon the adoption of specific measures for 
the correction of the appalling evils and 
perils of Executive patronage, and should 
leave no doubt that the Republican is the 
party of unsectarian free schools. 

But the value and moral force of such 
declarations must be found in the kind of 
candidate who shall be nominated. He will 
be in this sense the platform, that he will 
show the sincerity of the declarations. To 
declare for hard money, and nominate a 
eandidate who has played fast and loose 
with sound financial principles; to insist 
upon wisdom on the Southern question, and 
nominate a candidate whose sole policy is 
artillery; to proclaim searching administra- 
tive reform, and nominate a candidate whose 
selection would be due to the malign power 
of patronage—would be a lamentable and 
ludicrous squandering of the chances of suc- 
cess. The Cincinnati candidate, whoever he 
may be, will have every reasonable proba- 
bility in his favor, for the country would 
long hesitate to recall to power a party of 
such elements, traditions, tendencies, and 
policies as the Democratic. But if the Cin- 
cinnati candidate, while he is a true and 
tried Republican, shall be also a man who 
shall satisfy the desire of the national heart 
for courageous reform and elevation of the 
whole character of the government, he will 
be supported and elected with universal en- 
thusiasm born of the conviction that the 
country is celebtating its Centennial by a 
return to its most honorable political faith 
and traditions. 

OLD-FASHIONED POLITICAL 

MORALITY. 

Tue ardors of the political campaign of 
this year before the election can hardly 
surpass those of the contest for the nomi- 
nation. This contest has been often known 
in the Democratic party, but it is entirely 
new to the Republican. Even in 1860, when 
Mr. LINCOLN was nominated, it can hardly 
be said that there was any preliminary con- 
test, because the nomination of Mr. SEWARD 
was generally conceded. In 1864, 1468, and 
1872 there was no contest whatever. The 
most significant and unhandsome aspect of 
the struggle this year in the party is the 
fact that the attempt to injure the chances 
of candidates for the nomination has so 
often been a charge of pecuniary dishonor. 
Of course it is not to be supposed that the 
friends of either candidate have deeply la- 
mented to see some one of the others obliged 
to explain injurious accusations, while it 
has been believed by friends of the accused 
candidate that the charges were instigated 
and encouraged by friends of the others. 
It can not, unfortunately, be denied that 
much has been brought to light which 
shows that the higher standards of polit- 
ical honor and conduct have become greatly 
obscured in our public life, and it is not 
pleasant to retlect that the facts which 
have been exposed do not differ from many 
practices long recognized and unquestioned ; 
they therefore point only the more emphat- 
ically the absolute necessity of a change. 

Yet there are examples in our political 
history which it is well to bear in mind. 
There is an incident in the life of ALEXAN- 
DER HAMILTON, which is recalled in the ad- 
mirable biography of him by Mr, JoHN T. 
MorsE, Jun., just issued. When his first 
report upon the public credit, which if was 
known would contain suggestions in regard 
to the assumption of the State debts and oth- 
er cardinal points of financial policy, was ex- 
pected, there was a general feeling that his 











suggestions would be adopted, and there was 
therefore the most eager curiosity to know 
what they were. HAaMILTON’s old Revolu- 
tionary comrade, Colonel HENry LEE, wrote 
to him to know if the Secretary thought it 
right to tell what the probable value of the 
domestic debt and the interest obligations 
would be. A little preliminary knowledge 
of this kind would have made great for- 
tunes very rapidly. HAaMILTON’s reply is 
well worth studying by those who think 
fastidiousness upon such subjects “senti- 
mentalism” and high-flown Quixotism. It 
is as follows: 

‘*T am sure you are sincere when you say you would 
not submit me to an impropriety. Nor do I know 
that there would be any impropriety in answering 
your queries. But you remember the saying with re- 
yard to Casar’s wife. I think the spirit of it applica- 
ble to every man concerned in the administration of 
the finances of a country. With respect to the con- 
duct of such men suspicion is ever eagle-eyed, and the 
most innocent things are apt to be misinterpreted.” 
HAMILTON did not forfeit his character 
either as a politician or a statesman by the 
expression of such sentiments, and he has 
always been thought sufficiently practical 
for human affairs. It is not one of the most 
inspiring signs of this time that the demand 
of such a tone in our own politics and pub- 
lic men is so often contemptuously derided 
as superfine sentiment and angelic politics. 

More than forty years later JOHN QUINCY 
ADAMS sold his shares in the United States 
Bank before taking part in legislation con- 
cerning it, and other members of Congress 
have been known to decline to vote upon tar- 
iffs or other measures which affected prop- 
erty in which they were interested. This 
is a feeling which may easily be ridiculed, 
but the welfare of a nation is surely more 
secure with men who hold such views and 
act upon them than with those who are con- 
tent merely to ayoid the violation of the 
letter of the law. There is an unwritten 
law of political honor, and those who do 
not know it, or who are unable to read it, 
forget, as HAMILTON did not, the saying with 
regard to Ca&sak’s wife. If we should say 
that there is a rising and imperative de- 
mand for a restoration of HAMILTON’s tone 
of official morality, there are multitudes who 
would think that it was not a demand for a 
high ideal. Yet, when he was charged with 
what is now an almost familiar political dis- 
honor, HAMILTON exonerated himself by one 
of the most painful and humiliating expla- 
nations possible. He exculpated himself 
from ofticial intidelity by confessing what 
would be regarded as a very much greater 
offense. The incident shows at least the 
view of political honor and conduct that 
was held by one of the most practical of 
politicians and a great party leader. There 
is nothing more truly “‘conser¥Vative” than 
the demand for a higher political tone. It 
is merely an exhortation to return to the 
ways of the fathers. It is a simple declara- 
tion of Poor Richard’s very worldly wisdom, 
that honesty is the best policy. 





THE DECISION UPON IMPEACH. 
MENT, 

THE decision of the Senate, that the res- 
ignation of an officer liable to impeachment 
before he is impeached does not prevent his 
trial under the impeachment, is of the very 
greatest importance. It is not a partisan 
decision, for although there were but two 
Democrats among the twenty-nine votes 
against the jurisdiction of the Senate, there 
were twelve Republicans among the thirty- 
seven votes that decided the question. The 
result will be a commanding precedent, and 
it opens some interesting possibilities in the 
future. For there is now no limit to the 
term during which impeachment may be 
brought. Any person who has ever been an 
ofticer of the United States constitutionally 
liable to impeachment, however long with- 
drawn into private life, may be impeached, 
Nor is there at first view any essential in- 
justice in such a decision. The weight of 
the constitutional penalty is in that part of 
it which incapacitates the convicted person 
from ever holding any office of honor, trust, 
or profit under the United States. It is 
plainly monstrous that the infliction of this 
grave and enduring penalty, which is the 
substance and outward disgrace of the pun- 
ishment, should be left wholly to the option 
of the offender. And why should time be 
allowed to work outlawry? If a man be 
discovered to have committed a murder 
twenty years before, he suffers when the 
evidence is adequate. Shall a man who held 
a high public post ten years ago, who be- 
trayed his trust and wronged those depend- 
ing upon him, and whose offenses, had they 
been known, would totally have disqualitied 
him from such positions, wholly escape pun- 
ishment because his crimes were only after- 
ward discovered? Itis urged that to insist 
upon his punishment is to invite political 
persecution. But the objection is futile, 
unless it can be shown that persons actual- 
ly in office have been or are likely to be per- 
secuted by impeachment by their political 
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opponents. Until public virtue and nation- 
al manhood have wholly perished, no party 
movement would be so foolish and fatal as 
a merely partisan impeachment. Nothing 
but a sense of imminent and threatening 
danger carried the movement against AN- 
DREW JOHNSON. A long retrospective and 
merely partisan impeachment would ruin a 
party. 

Mr. Morton’s resolution, which was lost, 
contained the remarkable statement that 
the power of impeachment was “created” 
by the Constitution. But nothing is more 
evident than that it is merely recognized by 
that instrument. Its existence is assumed. 
It is a constitutional security that descend- 
ed to us from the mother country, and is no 
more created by the Constitution than the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus. The 
Constitution regulates the working of the 
writ, and prescribes in what cases only it 
may be suspended. Like the right of the 
writ, the power of impeachment is assumed 
by the Constitution, which names the offi- 
cers who, and who only, may be impeached, 
designates the accuser and the- tribunal, 
and strictly defines and limits the penalty. 
The Constitution declares who shall exer- 
cise an existing power. The limitations 
were most just and necessary, because in 
England, from which the power was derived, 
impeachment was a process that virtually 
lay against any one to whom Parliament 
might choose to address it. The clauses 
prescribing the limitations and methods of 
impeachment are among the most excellent 
provisions of the Constitution. They are 
simple, clear, precise, and with the prece- 
dent in practice now established by the 
Senate, they are complete. That precedent 
confirms the position taken by JOHN QUINCY 
ADAMs in 1846, to which Mr. Manager Hoar 
eloquently alluded in his argument for the 


jurisdiction of the Senate: “I hold, there- 


fore, that every President of the United 
States, every Secretary of State, every ofli- 
cer impeachable by the laws of the country, 
is as liable twenty years after his office ex- 
pired as he is while he continues in oftice.” 
It was the one point that needed to be de- 
termined, and it has been decisively settled. 
The impeachment of Mr. BELKNaP will 
now proceed to trial. The majority of the 
Senate is Republican and of his own party. 
But there is no doubt that the deliberations 
will be perfectly impartial, and that the 
judgment will be determined by the evi- 
dence, and not by political sympathy. 


SUBSIDIES AND PUBLIC 
MORALS. 

SENATOR CRAGIN, of New Hampshire, has 
introduced a bill for a national railway with 
a capital stock of ten millions of dollars, to 
build a road from Washington to New York, 
with branches. It may be certainly assumed 
that the people of the United States will not 
authorize the government to take stock in 
such an enterprise, nor to grant it any sub- 
sidy. The investigations of the last four 
years have shown in what way huge corpo- 
rations are dangerous to the country. They 
do what unscrupulous foes do in an ene- 
my’s country. They poison the wells. 
These revelations show that the corpora- 
tions have been tampering with the honor 


| of the Representatives who hold the nation- 





al purse strings. They have done it, how- 
ever, in the most plausible and seductive 
way, by giving an interest in a manner 
which the receiver did not suspect, and so 
controlling his vote involuntarily. The 
story of the Crédit Mobilier is one of the 
most painful in our political history. Yet 
to all but a morally sensitive and alert na- 
ture the transactions do not seem to be very 
compromising. In many of the more recent 
developments, also, the criticism of the ac- 
tion of certain public men has seemed to 
many persous Quixotic and over-refined. 
They ask with asperity whether it is seri- 
ously meant that men in public life must 
deny themselves opportunities of personal 
advantage which are permissible to every 
body else, and whether such a course would 
not end in a plutocracy by prohibiting all 
but rich men from entering public life. 

But surely the evils of a plutocracy could 
not be felt more sorely than in the control 
of legislation by “soulless” corporations of 
immense Wealth unscrupulously used. And 
when the condition of personal advantage 
for a public man is that his vote shall go 
one way and not another, is it any thing 
else than bribery? The railroad does not 
say to a Representative in Congress, for in- 
stance, that it will give him a thousand dol- 
lars if he will vote for a subsidy, or stay 
away and not vote, but its agents in a 
friendly way, “as between man and man,” 
and solely as an evidence of personal re- 
gard, can let him have a few shares at pres- 
ent rates, which, as business is good, will 
certainly increase in value. It is a simple 
business transaction, like the purchase of a 
cow or a lot of land. Nothing can be fairer. 
But next month there is a question of aid 
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The agent says nothing to the 
He has contidence 


to the road. 
purchaser and owner. 
in human nature. He is very sure that the 
purchaser will not vote money out of his 
pocket. The purchaser in turn feels that 
he would be a fool to do so. The good of 
the country, its settlement and development, 
a large view of the function of government, 
require him to support great public improve- 
ments, and his vote goes for the subsidy. A 
hundred years ago in England the Prime 
Minister’s agent sat in a room in the Parlia- 
ment House, and paid members for their 
votes in hard money of the realm. But 
then Englishmen were always clumsy. 

The moral and political tone of the whole 
country is fatally lowered by this kind of 
transaction. The proof of it is found in 
the wonder expressed that any body should 
be surprised by it, or think it strange. Its 
influence is so deadly that if a man declines 
to touch the advantage himself, he is held 
to be perfectly innocent when he hands 
it to a friend. We have mentioned JOHN 
Quincy ADAMs’s sale of his shares in the 
United States Bank when the bank became 
a subject of legislation. Was that Quixotic 
and overrefined? Mr. ADAMS was certain- 
ly not what is now called a sentimentalist, 
if by that word be meant an unpractical 
and was there any thing in his action 

the instinctive honorable 
of a gentleman? Of course it will be asked 


man 5; 
beyond conduct 
how far this is to go; and whether, as all 
values depend more or less upon the gen- 
eral prosperity, a vote for a policy which 
promotes that prosperity is not a vote for 
the increased value of any kind of property 
that the voter may own. 

The answer to the question must be found 
in putting it plainly. If a member of Con- 
gress is largely interested in coal or iron, 
and votes for a tariff which, in his opinion, 
will exclude other coal and iron, and leave 
his own in possession of the market, is his 
conduct consonant with what is known as 
? It 
is the practice of some members of Congress 
not to vote upon measures in which they 
have any kind of pecuniary interest. But, 
after all, that is a kind of evasion, for they 
are sent to vote upon every measure, not to 


the honorable conduct of a gentleman 


refrain from voting; and to refrain is to ad- 
mit that their interest would probably af- 
fect their vote. But the that 
startled and alarmed the country is not of 
this kind. It is that members of Congress 
can deal in the securities of railroads which 
depend upon Congressional aid without per 
ceiving that there is any thing wrong in it. 
It may be done in perfect good faith, and 


action has 


without any sinister or interested intent of 
any kind whatever. We certainly should 
not hold that the man who did it 
essarily corrupt or dishonest in any degree. 
But it is proof of a tendency, of a laxity, 
which the offender himself might cordially 
icknowledge when pointed out, while his 
nability instinctively to see it would be a 
significant sign of the subtle and malign in- 


was nec- 


lnence of great corporations upon political 
character. The question is instantly raised 
whether the advantage of any kind gained 
by national subsidies to great corporations 
is not more than balanced by the inevitable, 
however occult and remote, political demor- 
alization which they produce. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

THE English historian FREEMAN, in a vig- 
orous and pointed article upon the Eastern 
question, declares that the only sure way of 
peace lies in the expulsion of the Turk from 
Europe. The widening and deepening in- 
surrection among the Herzegovinians, which 
now embraces Servia; the “notes” of the 
great powers; their conference at Berlin; 
the revolution in Constantinople; the depo- 
sition of the Sultan, and his death by suicide 
or assassination—all seem to show unmistak- 
ably that “the Eastern question” is again of 
commanding importance, and that the pow- 
ers may find it necessary to administer final- 
ly upon the estate of “the sick man.” The 
insurrection in Herzegovina is, as usual, of 
religious origin, and the whole Turkish trou- 
ble is due to the conflict between the feroc- 
ity of the essential Turkish spirit and the 
The Christian 
provinces are subject to the Turks. The 
‘Turks are incredibly ignorant and supersti- 
tious. It is in vain that the Sublime Porte, 
the Sultan’s government, more enlightened 
than the people, desires and promises a pol- 





necessity of the situation. 
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icy of toleration. It can not be carried out. 
It isa policy imposed upon the Porte by the 
civilized opinion of Europe, but it is impos- 
sible that Asian barbarism should respect 
UI en fort e it. 

The Christian populations of the Danube 


are undoubtedly also ignorant and super- 
stitious. Jut that makes the contest only 
the more fatal and hopeless. Danubian 


Christianity is not of a kind that could ex- 
cite much sympathy or respect among in- 
telligent European or American Christians, 
yet it is of a nature to make Mohammedan 
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Real harmony is therefore impracticable, | ‘> sich Te as sub se rey 8. he manner | quite private 
. In whl ETZEL carried on the traflic led, ever he our I 1 { lr I 
and the result can hardly be other than fur Se age riser gg sores vemos rsh Spe hy pnd : When , gy i A ¢ Bra FORTE! 
3 l Knows, t ie remonstran ) ‘ vas presented to ‘ mperor « ) 1,1 
- " } ¢ > ’ } i I 
ther trouble. } and the Keformation. This document, printed | to his Majesty, ‘I had 1 honor of atter 
Meanwhile the dream of a great Sclavie | V un and on a single sheet, was purchased | yor edding before n did.’ hie 
g } , I } ir W li t you did I Em] 
empire 1s re newed. Servia is a country of {| °° Peta ‘Li last October It is w placed enjoys a joke, and 1 well pleased with tl 
> } inthe Wl 8 Library los ‘ e origing ri ne 1 “| 1 
proud historic traditions and of a certain ed nv i tl “ mop hse cotenie ut ity tr I | 7 v4 "Teeeeens, a 
| py o 1¢ ninety-five theses ag ully true ) i ERESA, t Em} ss 
patriotic fervor and devotion which would | gences and other papal practices poste Neapolitan prit sand wes mashed ta Thom 
be the heart of such amovement. Buteven | THER on the doors of the church of Wittenber PepRO by proxy in Napk Admiral Portt 
if the European powers should agree to re Ol . “Hs 4 Wan r, Loli then a young officer, was with the United States 
. . 1! ENRY \ ERSON an rH y f j BR f r 
main passive spectators of events, it is prob- | p¢ , I i re 1 . ind Mr. HALDEMAN fleet in the Bay of Nay it t tim nd was 
: I sOuisVilie rer-J/ourna may col rat | re t at t l ‘ \ ‘ 
able that the mutual jealousies and rivalries ilate tl es on having « toe tien ees ea . te . re " ‘ " 
: J §. V n ving rected ie } of our S¢ vl ! rmec t « the 
of the constituents of the movement would stately well the most s is Newspay | of the bride out of the hart | ve , 
make it abortive. It is evident, however, | Printing establishment in the United 8 s,and | on its way to Rio, and reac} the Braz eat 
perhaps the | the work t t } , : t , 
that stirring events are anticipated in Eu Se the whee ve i rid. it) ital in time for Admi SORTER tO W 
: on the s corner of irth A ‘ , e of Dom 
rope Russia favors the Servian movement. | G St the finest site in ] . p ‘ ' f Dom Pept , 
But every other European state looks upor ne hundred and sixty-five feet on | 
Russian movements in Turkey with pro nd cighty-six feet six inch G 
; t Ontl Dates ae Maen 1 , \ 
found distrust, for it is the traditional and “ BI ‘ ‘ t) n Fourth A DOMI et NTELI moNCT 
8 L nt nh in i very ty le 
obvious policy of Russia to consume Turke t cdl , ; r 
i suories al 1 y I ‘ = 
and plant herself upon the Mediterranean, | off he fourth for editorial rooms, the tif th eo ws ; | 
fhe other Christian states of Europe, the: j i nay ns. It has elevat mots the re the I 
fore, sustain the Mobammedan on condition “ee < pial that ni ni r" mmittee of Means 
! { Alaska f 
that he is generous to his Christian sub . of ‘ | | \ { t t 
jects. Sut those subjects know that snel / t} tim r j D. | ! mp On t ' , if 
: ’ ) ' A ypr I “t ns 
generosity 1s impossible and R i stand i I tb i power in t , tatege i In t T - P 
friendly by , - j ‘ ver more | ‘ t tion aff the tariff is at t 
a ¢ \ ‘ 1 wa mT r t f! ( I ‘ 
Mr. D ALI h lone anoth eful act Ways and M l f O} ¢ 
NEW BOOKS ting to Mrs. TREGELLES, widow of the oll ie 5 te . in | Pong 
UN Pi EA PREGELLES, tl eminent . art j , 7’ 
Orton's Comparative Z of (y 1O1AP, & pel ion Of $500 in re ul yn , : ath ' 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, is somew! i Dr. TREGELLES'S great services in connection } Phat the } f in his 
any other book which has been prepared for t on al Ul ! The memorial askit ‘ nnotir t | t t 
use of students in natural hist It hist ht be done was signed twent ’ he Set fa copy ¢ 
m natural six prelates and many other dignitaries. M of the letter of the S ry of State to thes 
V its name ies -omparat ) } ist t 
r + ts name implies, a ¢ DiskaAELI hus also continued to Mrs. Wesiey | ‘ = ae fy M x 
not comparative anatomy alone, hor comparat t pension Of B00 per a um grante to th . oy . 
hveiciony. bata cimpaticon of U ir Waster ln Gunabderting of hin namcinn | ee Greet 1 the | 
ph ogy, but a comparison of t Di VESLEY in ¢ | 4 {] rvice cha ¢ a ( ‘ ~ 
and functions of the organs whose d i il t | Hous the € * to 97.1 
perform mastication, digestion reulation, et On Di ition-day at Nashville, Tenr a resolut ‘ ng the ¢ Bank ! 
in the different groups of animals, vertebrat he orat t the decoration of tl ! ol : Frency to § . : ' > 
. , j sidiers was de ered hy ] . currency W ! been ref ! 
and invertebrate. In the words of the auth E ah se1LN l FRANK T, Retp I n Appropr ion I wes i? } j 
hi “ Esq., of the Nashy bar, form Confed ge’ — ! ee 
us preface, Its distinctive character con . : the 6th The Ser the ¢ ret dt to 
e soldier to 3)nir’a 3 t tthe B 
in the treatment of the whole animal kingd lr} —s : ‘ + ttt Montgomery Blair's re t the Belkr iy 
uni } } F he repuodlican governmer France is lit ment trial be postpor ! D ' hy i 
as a unit, and in the comparative study of the eral in its support of at least to begin it July 6.—The Legislative, Judicial, and Ex 
development and variations of organs and the pays to the Cardinal Archbishop « ecutive Appropriatic Bill the Fortification A 
functions from the simplest to the most comp! J innum; the four Cardinal Archbishops of propriation Bill were passed by the Senate, on the 7t! 
/ 3 | ? > Speake err aske ' ' le ethor { 
state It begins with a brief review of the dif Bo 1x, Rouen, Cambrai, and Rennes, and the a —— nts ointed Mr. 8. 8. Cox Sp 
ference between mineral and organized bodies Aret hop of Algiers, $6000 each; the twelve | er pro tem.—Thes er bi ‘ aed in the Sena 
tween plants and anin ils; the ui hoy B4000 1 the sixty on the 8th, without ree J K u 
‘ nine bish ps in France an ia, 83000 each prostrated by Iness t 9 l ta ‘ 
of life; tissues, organs and the : 
H 4 ) Ea thee lhe richest prebends in France are those of St condition was improved 
“Tiow Animais Bhat,” 1s Deni y} } re worth £2000 eal for The fast train fr New York to $ } 
v i ia ual ny ¢ I nso 
chapter, in which the dis the e] = order, and 8800 each f - : reached the latter ¢ t t< } 
l ~ ra , and 2 et i for canons ol 
book is embodied The pr I the second ordei The prebends of St. Gene 4 ry , 
mechanism of mastication 1 vieve (Pari we worth only $400 per annum ‘ 
illustrated in all the chief animal groups, are | No mention is made of any pecuniary aid to ' 
. ° ninist a. the Ps } » Ber 
here accurately given. Then follows a desci INIDISUCT ° th A. piscopal, Methodist, or Bap- ' 
P tist Churches gut we suspect that by-and-by 
tion of the apparatus and process of digé peer { ’ 
i PI tu I f dip - tl rcuit , t 
he fo : C a aR atl ’ Vit 1c circull prea er zg 8 fairly mounted, 
the ., rmation of blood, the circula m, « | will ride through France st as he d in 
Respiration is descr 1in a chapter of w t! nited States and England EWS. 
the title is, “* How Animals Breath: fur Sir Bartle FRERE gives unqualified testi 
tions of secretion and excretion are } fi I y to th of m in IJ a from x-S of T 
analyzed, and the various devices by h ! Hu tions during his tour with the Pr c Sum 
are accomplished are made known | es and W Wh os t tys, there Palace, % . 
descriptions. The skin and skeleton wit ill . mm - { B If - L Vo up under - . 
: . , t 1 { t > m l t , ad 
their various modifications and appenda form : ‘¢ it had f Mahmoud Il, | 
» : Vas most marth t it I ¢ aon has als 
the subject of another an I ipt Th ed witl te , powe ’ . 1 Das Also « 
locomotive apparatus, in motion and at rest, is i been eng effecting } een intro { 
described under the heading of “ low Ar - m an ¢ ' i in ut Spar ’ 
Move.” This chapter is followed |} it brief those tt mm were uncon 7 " : 
sketch of the nervo em and neise ! vays A o { 
statement of the facts ww known with regard | t 4 tter and m for ter + 
to the functions of reproduction a develop f t Alf 
i aca ‘ I : t ( man of W 1 Newt 1 Massa ‘ for t 
ment This concludes the first and most cha } vite me to ti r( lH t} . 
< ( setts, hia mu Ul reneral MUL, ‘ 
acteristic part of the volume lr! last half i ho is buried int t G 1H. sur : bill fixing the strength of the perma 
devoted to a classificatio nima la sys- | dered the Army of the North to the British at | 29%000men 
tematic comparison of the $ } ‘ and Det t in 1812, and wi | sentenced ce on enans of the f ‘ . 
differences to death for sod y r} ian thinks Gr 1 Vizier has jsaued a lett . , Ot ' 
The arrangement of the work is very simple | that HuLL was more unfortunate than blame accords f eaty to all ine 8 H off 
’ . t ] j ' ‘ ¢ heir +} - To ‘ ’ , ‘ 
and ciear, and the styie direct f It ~~ PRvwe , . grave, and ~ ° a t : r " 
y } } ? } ] man ! Sa Vv € 5 ir - t I 
has evidently grown out of tl “ sof tl} . : y and Go t ' 
! nuy Wh ou i f | . - a ments necessal > T t ‘ ol 
author in the cl room, and has been framed to By their fr al t + ’ connie eee ; 
meet those wants. It is printed in very hand- | named F: 3] | Montgomery Cour Mopedhges to oy 
l I I ‘ I y in A ereat victor vas t ” e 
some style, and the numerous wood-cuts 1 ‘ ty. Indiana. Mr.} ne hundre thir- f J t | 
sent well-chosen subjects, and ire engraved Ww teen year } n™M and l to be | ‘ } ‘ nd ma y 
much more than ordinary care and finis} From | 81x feett ‘ hig it has shrunk a trifle, | > , to } — 
| every point of view the book is a l le add and weighed 22 ] nds. He is now cutting a | Americal 
| : 2 7 act. of treet ew hair vro th 
tion to the teache1 s equipment, and o throug] ! y t of : ! v I ir yg wing | th : : wal 
> ] e whe the hair ought to grow ul Is on rm I 7” } t! atate t 
which the student can acqu 1 knowled | y g . moe 
ig rie ‘ ; ‘ At 7 ) t t f 
the rudiments of comry it ct éna = pt fait ms \ h th , ler and ft nl x l i vote was 
the rudiments o! mpa atv anatomy a | bad 1 mat His wife is ninety t just St 4 
iology more rapidly and eas han | ! how liv he is is not mentioned At | that the Ser 
hitherto accessible to him -Mr, ( ss has put his hand on the Pen cation of 
— One of the most charming hool f the eri i t- off \t ar - 5 ian sins 1 rke 7 f the B " 
season is Stray Studies from Ft md and It uv rea flat ! ng Conference v not P Porte, as 8 
by Joun RicHarp GREEN, | 1 Me it ' . ’ by | Blac for the S woth: 
Harper & Brother In this attractive Sip Sa 4 j “— ose aimee Mak valhatenie ‘ ieee aooneded 
Mr. Green, already well kn wh to our readers as of n n India, is now in E1 i a) | i. Son spontaneously 
the author of A Short History of d, pre rectr t of hig s. In 1853. wh niva | rhe celebrated French ss Madame Am 
: é recipient of high honor n 1553, when only @ | y e Aurore D ' ter known. by 1 n 
sents a series of very pleasal tches | fad of nineteen. he was called by Sir CHARLES | 7 wlame of “Ge Sand d at Ne . 
of English and Italian scenes, over which the | Metcaxre to till the post, pr pied | sin s t 8 of age 
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very steady increase, and the gratifying fact is 
already established that the great Exposition will 

he shia: wheather traweh cetihed wad fee end the | tate weer Gites 9 Sadneen. and 0 evedle te the 
exhibitors gradually get their various displays | country. It was an enormous and cumbrous ma 
into better order,.the number of sight-seers in | chine to set in motion, and we can not wonder 
the Centennial grounds and buildings shows a | that at first it failed to work as smoothly as the 


smaller 


big Cor.iss engine 


no one can 


exhibition without 
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A CENTENNIAL SHINE.—[Drawy sy C. 8. Retuart.] 
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THE CENTENNIAL—COSTUMES OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY SINCE 1800.—[ Drawn sy C. 8. Rersiart.] 


But now every thing ap- | ances. There are still some things wanting 


pears to be getting into excellent running order, | which ought to be at once supplied. Guide 
and the crowd of complainants and grumblers | boards should be set up on all the paths, and es- 


and smaller every day. Of | pec ially where paths diverge, in order that vis- 


expect to visit so large an | itors may not lose time and patience in making 
meeting with some annoy- | inquiries of other visitors, just as ill informed as 
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themselves, or of po 
licemen, Whose invaria- | 
ble and exasperating 
answer is, “T don’t 
know.” =‘ This, by-the- 
way, is a matter that 
needs correction at | 
once. The Centennial 
police ought to be well 
drilled in Centennial 
ground topography 
The men are polite 
enough, but that is 
small comfort to those 
who inquire the way 
to this or that build 
ing, or ask for oth 
er information which 
comes within the prov 
ince of 
And here let us give a 
word of advice to vis- 
itors, Before enter- 
ing the grounds let 
them provide them 
selves with a good 
map and with a plan 
of the buildings. By 
the aid of such a map 
as the one published 
in Harper's Weekly for 
May 27, on which are 
laid down all the roads, 
paths, and 
buildings with clear 
ness and entire ac 
curacy, one can find 
his way through the 
grounds without any 
difficulty, and with e1 
tire independence of 


a policeman. 


avenues, 
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COLONEL JOHN 8S. ALBERT.—[Puorocraruri 


NoTMaAn.] 
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guides and policemen. In this way a great deal 
of annoyance and delay may be avoided 

The upper illustration on page 508 was drawn 
by our artist from a in the 
United States Building, showing the changes that 
have taken place in our army costumes since the 
beginning of this century, Military uniforms are 
not, as a rule, so gorgeous nowadays as they were 


curious collection 


before war became a matter of science and en 
gineering, and show and display were 
to utility. The modern soldier 
the gorgeous creature that made the paradt 


grounds of a hundred years ago so brilliant. He 


sacrificed 


is by no means 


has become a machine, and is dressed for work 
instead of show. 

The sketch entitled “ A Centennial Shine” will 
appeal to the feelings of every one who has tramp 
ed for an hour or two over the avenues and paths 
of the Exhibition grounds. The composition pave 
ments turn out to be a mistake. A Philadelphia 
contemporary admits that they “ show the effect 
of the sun’s ardent glare soon after the hour for 
opening the gates. The walks show spots that, 
like the celebrated blood stains upon La LV Mac 


heth’s hand, persistently appear, in spite of all 


efforts to clean them. Loos sand she vel Lupon 
t and then they 


seem to have 


them only covers them for a while, 
and again,” The y 
solely in the 
shady portions of the 


cothne up ag in 
becn constructed 
blacks, The 
grounds are not open to this objection, and cons 
quently they are thronged all day, 

ladies and childre n, who ippear to enjoy the re 
l s of these 


interest of | 





walks in the 


especially with 
shaded walks quite a 


freshing coolnes | 
building 


much as the display within the 


Our readers will be interested in our portrait 


of some of the architects and engineers of the 
Centennial buildings and grounds, to whose intel 
ligent industry, enterprise, and power of execu 


tive administration the success of the 


GrorGe H 


Exhibition 


CORLISS, &S Oul 


‘ . 


~ 


readers know, contributed the monster steam-en 


vine Which supplies motive power to the acres of 
machinery in the great hall of which it is one of 
he principal wonders and attractions Mr. Hen 
ny Pertit, engineer, and architect of the Mair 





Building and Machir , as head of the B 
reau of Installation, had an arduous and compli 
cated task to perform He had charge of the 
irrangement of foreign exhibits in the Main Bu 

America 


passed un 


distribution of space to 


All applic 


ing and th 


exhibitors ations for space 





der the supervision of the bureau of which he 

the chief, and the awards were made with a judg 
ment which has elicited universal commendation 
Colonel Joun S, ALBert superintended the arrange 
ment of the Government display in the United 


States Building with an efficiency and quiet nm 


itary precision which won the admiration of 
Every thing under his direction moved with t 
regularity of clock-work Mr. Dotpuvs Torrey 
is chief of the Bureau of Transportation, won f 
himself the praise of exhibitors. The fore 
Commissioners especially commended the admi 
rable manner in which all the details of hi 
partment were carried out, more work hav 
been in a n time under his eff t su 
! sion than at any previo International } 
hibitior Mr. H..J. ScHWARZMANN, as architect of 


Horticultural Hall, Memorial Hall, the Wome 





Pavilion, the Judges’ Hall, and other struct 
within the Centennial grounds, has ¢ im 
elf with great credit It is the 

mony of foreign visitors as well 

Americans that no former Exhibi 

pare with ours in the splendor - 
building Mr. Thomas Cocnura of 
the Committee of Grounds, Plans ys 
had the advantage of vears of experiel 1 
nicipal positions under the city government of 
Philadelphia His rare executive ability and sta 
tistical knowledge, together with his courteou 


SCIIWARZMANN., 


ny Wenprrotu & 
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7 jade } } 

} man f ‘ 1 
I which h va ‘ 
lected He has labor 
ed mee nily for tl 
Livancement nt the 
vork on both ground 
nd buildis und the 
publ lebted to 
ntelligent fore 

he or ma cor 
venien i ngement 
which In ite tl 
work of “dol the 
Exhibit is quickly 
ind littl a 
t é y itl 

0 of t most in 
ti i featu ol 
the Government ex 


hibition at the Centen 

niak is the collection of « 
sections of fore 
displaved by the Agri 
Dey irtment 


t trees 


mac nder the adire 


m of Dt GEORGE 


Vasey, botanist of the 
irtment Th | 
ection, which 1 hown 
1 our illustra on 

pa 1 include 
nearly 400 species and 
Varieties of native 
North American t « 
ithered directly for 

tl ision by twely 

a tor m val 

part of th i ' 
rFhey embrace 50 sp 
‘ of b - troy " 
| 


ComMPany.} 











tree f Sout] n Florida, including 5 that are new 
to our flora, and obtained by Dr. A. W. CHAPMAN; 


) “pe ‘ 
new: 830 from Southern California and Arizona, 
prac r the tree vuceas and a recently known 
1; 50 species from the Pacific slope of Cali- 
f 1; and 10 or 12 of the peculiar forms of Qre- 
, Among the 3O species from the Sierra Ne- 


vada Mountains are large sections of some of the 





est conifers the world, such as the sugar- 
the Douglas spruce, the silver-fir, and others 
The Rocky Mountains in Colorado and Utah fur- 
h about 30 species; Illinois and the Western 
50 nt, 20; and Virginia about 50, 

of the being from the Mount Vernon 

e, mM shington. From the Southern 
tates, exclusive of South Florida, there are about 


There 


species, one of them believed to be new. 





0 species of oaks, 30 of pines, 16 of spruce, 

120 of other conifers. There is one extreme ly 

cresting group, consisting of the tree palmet- 

{ palms. ant veas of the United States, embra- 

ci the Sabal palmetto from Florida, one palm 

from California, two yuceas from Florida, and 

e from Texa Arizona, and California. The 

s ed to are not mere hand specimens, 

1 as are illy found in collections, but in 

many ca they are two or three feet long, and 

the full t k whenever this was not too large 
xhibith 

in page 516 will be found an exterior view of 

florticultural Hall, of which building we have al- 


idy given several interior sketches. It contin- 








» | one of the most attractive places ol 
f tin the gre is 
On the Ist t. tl was a magnificent display 
Philadelphia by the Knights Templar of the 
Inited States, as a accompannnent of their 
Grand Co ition in that cit It was all that 
the n t deve Ll and entl friends of the 
Templars ¢ ve desired. A fair, bright day, 
with an atmos] cre il as that of Italy, cor 
tributed to the } | éelat of the occas 
The column ] l to} he most imposing in 
mber t i pp n ever wit 
nessed int ny parade of the ordet 
It took more than an ] and a quarter to ena 
| the column to pass at me point. The evo 
lutions were the ve poet of motion, and a 





rect from the upper 
ited building 


fluttering pen- 


howed an 
banners, Gg 
rics, regalia, and Insignia 


ind brilliant deseription 





, manly appearance 
yand grandly 





executed music of the bands and 





fife-and-drum corps, and the inspiring presence 
of great multitudes of pectators Our sketch 

page 512 shows the procession passing the 
Wocnonte (Prannte 


AND THE 


. COLORED VOTERS. 

Tue Southern wine of the Democracy forms 
more than one-third, and possibly very nearly one- 
ilf, its strength. In the South, if any where, it 


control of the Union. Its battles 
with Rep iblicanism are to be foucht over again 
rg and Mobile and Richmond. With- 
he solid suppert of nearly all the Southern 
States no Democratic candidate can have any 
r¢ iching the Presidency, ho 

r exhibit a Demo- 
cratic preponderance. Repelled by that papal 
and Irish Catholic element on which the Northern 


Democratic leaders chiefly rely for success, shock- 


ist win the 





nal hope of 








ed at its frauds, ignorance, barbaritv, indignant 
that a foreign priest and the European enemies 


of the republic should presume to dictate the 


course of American politics, the people of the 
North and West will in 1876 present an almost 
unbroken array in opp sition to the candidate of 
the Roman Cathol faction. Protestantism is 


apparently re 





ved that no prtests and cardinals, 
no Pope nor | e among us in the 
guise of TinpeEN and Kerry. Even the Ger 

ins, who have so often in Ne Ww York joined with 
the ultramontanes to support the Democracy, 
eparate from the enemies 
jative land. It is doubtful if any honest 
1876 can be misled so far as to vote 


seem at last about to 





Germans it 
for the candidate of the Irish Catholic Democra- 
( They are slowly escaping from the guidance 
tworthy politicians. The « lamors, 
» slanders, of the papal press can 
y hide from them the imminent dan- 


ot their untru 








the scandals, 


not any lon 





ger to which an ultramontane and Confederate 
cabinet at Washington might expose freedom in 
hoth F pe and ‘rica. It is only in New 
York or Connecticut that the Rbman Catholie 


Democracy can hope for any success at the North, 
ind even here they will probably be met by a 
neral uprising of the non-sectarian part of the 





in ie S ern States the Demweratic 
leaders seem to hold a rigid They hope 
to bring over mm a united body the whole of the 

ently rebellious section to the support of some 





control, 


reactionary candidate, and by the help of a fraud- 
lent vote in New York or Connecticut, to win a 
sufficient majority. They have reduced to sub- 
jection Arkansas, Mississippi, and Florida. They 
even hope to overawe and conquer South Caro- 
lina. The tactics they have adopted through all 
the South have proved singularly successful. 
Within ten years from the suppression of the 
rebellion the rebels once more hold the political 
control of nearly all the vast territory that was res- 
cued from them at the fall of Richmond and by 
the arms of Grant. They profess, it is true, Union 
principles; they obey for the present the laws of 
the nation; and the revolution at New Orleans 





was suppressed by a few gun-boats and the pres- 
ence of SuHermaNn. But their real purpose is 
shown in the wav in which thev govern the timid 





own scction, terrify and cp- 


majorities of th 
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Republicans, torture, massacre, in- 


press white 
drive away capital, 


timidate, the 
emigration, and labor, and preserve a kind of 


colored voters 


isolation that reminds one of the despotism of 


Dr. Francia. No one can live safely and at ease 
in many districts of the South who is an ardent 
advocate of Republican principles, who insists 
that all the people shall be educated, and the right 
of suffrage be secured to all. Should he avow 
such opinions, he is liable to be shot at from lone- 
ly places, like Br.tines and Ivey in Alabama, or 
assailed openly, like Twitcneit and Kive in Loui- 
siana; he will be driven from his farm by threats 
of whipping, and silenced by a rule of terror. In 
Ireland it has long been the custom of the natives 
to shoot down unpopular landlords from behind 
hedges, or burn them in their houses. But over 
a large part of Ireland a state of siege extends, 
and the people are forbidden to carry arms, In 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi no protec tion 
apparently is extended to the peaceful citizen, 
The armed ruffians ride over the country, and in 
the midst of a terrified community strike down 
whom they please in open day. The recent in- 
stance of TwitcHELt and KiNG shows the disturbed 
condition of the Coushatta District of Louisiana. 
l, 





The massacre of two years*ago is not enougl 
and two conspicuous Republicans, while crossing a 
river in a boat, where shot by an unknown person, 
who escaped without difficulty, He fired his mus- 
ket until his ammunition was exhausted, and no 
one interfered. He even shot twice at a negro who 
kindly attempted to save one of his victims from 
drowning. He then rode away, probably to assure 
his Democratic associates of his success, and to 
boast, with ribald laughter, of the slaughter of an 
active and eminent Rtpublican. Such are the 
most effective Democratic politici ins atth 
and it is with this class of brutal, uncultivated 


natures in all parts of the Union that the people 
] 


South, 





will contend in all the elections of 1876. 
Even in the Southern States it can not be sup 


posed that any more than a small minority is em 





ployed in these deeds of violence and inhur 
Americans are not naturally cruel. Nowhere 
freedom produced a more rapid advance 
elements of morals. But in the South the bar- 








vrous and terrible minority rules over society. 


It planned the 


community into 


rebellion; it drove-the reluctant 
a wild reign of bloodshed. It 
was nearly successful in its designs, It was 
crushed, for the moment, by the victories of 
Grant. Then once more it planned a new sub 
jugation of the Southern States by means of se- 
cret associations pledged to drive the Republic an 
voters from the country and to terrify the colored 
population into submission. Soon after the fall 
of Richmond the Democratic leaders in New York 
boasted openly that the Ku-Klux would soon rule 
the South, and Democracy find its chief strength 
in the regions of reconstruction.. They evidently 
relied upon the fierce and brutal minority who 
had so long governed in Georgia and Mississippi 
to establish once more their reign of terror. No 
State, before 1860, had been more plainly opposed 
to secession than Georgia. Its working-men, me- 
chanies, and artisans had always contemned the 
agitators of South Carolina, were ruled by the in- 
stincts of humanity and common-sense. Even in 
the summer of 1865, according to the correspond 
ence of the New York 7imes, it was asserted at po 
litical meetings in Georgia “ that a majority of the 








citizens of the State were strongly opposed to seces- 
sion, but by trickery and fraud and violence were 
beguiled or dispossessed of their rights.” But the 
desperate minority had now once more projected 
the subjugation of Georgia and all the South, and 
with the apparent sanction of the corrupt Demo- 
cratic leaders of the North, formed what is known 
as the Ku-Klux Association. By this secret ma- 
chinery they planned the expulsion or death of 
every Republican, the complete reconquest of the 
territory from Maryland to Mexico, Within ten 
years they have almost gained their object. The 
voverning class in nearly all the Southern States 
is the wild and savage men, maddened with whis 
key and frenzied with vice, who ride over the 
country to shoot Republicans like partridges, and 
from whom the colored voters hide as if from an 
evil spirit. 

A private correspondent relates that as he rode 
recently along the highways of Mississippi, he 
was surprised to see the negroes, whenever they 
caught sight of him, fall down on their faces in 
the grass and cree Pp aw iy on their hands and 
knees beyond the reach of a rifle-shot. The poor 
people, he thinks, supposed that he was a Demo- 
They 
fancied every mounted man a political assassin 
The anecdote seems hardly credible, vet its au- 
thenticity can not be doubted, In Mississippi at 
the last election no voting was allowed in many 
districts where the colored Republicans possessed 
an enormous majority. Georgia, Alabama, Tex- 
as, Kentucky, Tennessee, have long been held in 
bondage in a similar way by savage troops of Dem- 
ocratic politicians, In 1865, 66, and ’67 Republic- 
anism had made rapid progress in all the Southern 


cratic politician on an electioneering tour. 


States; the small farmers, mechanics, and even 
the laboring whites seemed anxious to invite im- 
migration, plant free schools, and cultivate a land 
already half desolated by slavery. The rebellion 
had always been odious to this class of the white 
population; they seem in 1865 to have won the 
control of their section. But the Ku-Klux began 
now its silent atrocities. Hundreds of the col- 
ored people, we are assured, were murdered daily 
“These unfortunate creatures are being hunted 
down like dogs,” we are told as early as August, 
1865; and the Raleigh Progress relates that even 
in North Carolina negroes were killed without prov- 
ocation and without punishment. At the close 
of the war the project of extermin iting the col 
ored race seems at once to have been disclosed 
by a thousand barbarous deeds. Yet still the 
Northern settlers advanced into the disturbed 
country, allured by the promises and the hopes 
of the more rational part of the population, 
bought plantations in Georgia and Alabama, in- 
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vested money in Southern railroads, founded free 
schools, projected vast improvements, and might 
have filled the Southern States with a rapid and 
lasting progress. Even Virginia might have been 
roused from its lethargy, and Kentucky cultivated 
into humanity and peace. Republicanism ruled 
for a few years at the South, and its traces are 
seen in lines of railways that have opened up vast 
districts to agriculture and trade, and a scheme 
of universal education that still lingers amidst 
the barbarous reaction, 

For almost at once the secret association upon 
which the corrupt Democracy of the North had 
so confidently relied began its war upon Repub- 
lican progress, and the nightly atrocities of its 
masked ruffians were heard of from Virginia to 
the Rio Grande. It was no longer the poor ne- 
groes, but the white settler, the Republican voters, 
and every man of mark and note, upon whom 
these bands of assassins inflicted horrible out- 
rages, The story of the Ku-Klux in the Southern 
States is one of those passages in the annals of 
men on which memory refuses to dwell, and of 
which the dark outline need only be recalled, 
Sut its political effect was disastrous to the South 
beyond conception, State after State fell into 
the hands of robbers and assassins. The rail- 
roads were stopped, their bonds repudiated, the 
foreign capitalists were plundered, honesty was 
banished forever, Georgia was among the first 
to submit to the rule of the Ku-Klux. It repu- 
diated its debt; it kept its railroads. It robbed 
the capitalists who had trusted it; it drove out 
Republicans who had invested their money in its 
wasted soil; it closed its common schools. Vir- 
ginia soon followed in repudiation and Democra- 
ey. Alabama resisted for a time the rule of 
bloodshed and dishonesty, and has at last fallen 
amidst a disgraceful scene of robbery. Wherever 
the Ku-Klux have succeeded, their first aim has 
been to defraud the English and American cap 
italists who had trusted in the honor of a State 
and the wealth of the nation. But still more 
fatal to the Southern section has been that sud- 
den check which was given to industry, emigra- 
tion, and trade. The Democratic Ku-Klux, who 
terrified peaceful citizens by midnight murder and 
endless pe rsecutions, soon completed the ruin of 
part of the South. Its credit was lost, 
its honor gone. No capitalist would any more 
lend money to repair its railways or rebuild its 
cities. Its lands were often almost valueless. A 
ceneral ery of distress arose and still rises from 
all its people. Louisiana is a scene of anarchy. 
In Texas every progressive or reform movement 


a large 


for education and peace is certain to be broken 
up by deeds of bloodshed and by the savage emis- 
saries of the Democracy. The Ku-Klux were nom- 
inally suppressed by the legislation of 1870-72. 
But the same cruel minority still pursued its si- 
lent action, and Republican cultivation, capital, 
intelligence, fled from the afflicted South. It is 
probable that the larger part of its population 
were sensible of the imprudence and the wick- 
edness of their political leaders, that no honest 
farmer or mechanic but shuddered at the hor- 
rible crimes of the Ku-Klux, that every man of 
humanity and patriotism was ashamed of the evil 
renown brought upon his country by a band of 
miscreants and robbers. Yet in 1869-70 mod- 
eration at the South was crushed by the fierce 
and the vindictive. Humanity perished from the 
land. The chief Republican leaders were silenced, 
banished, or sometimes assassinated under the 
eyes of the nation. The victory of the Ku-Klux 
was complete in Georgia, Texas, Kentucky, Ten- 
Alabama was still in doubt. Mississippi 
was yet free. But the Democratic club at Tam- 
many Hall promised its followers a final triumph 
by the aid of the rifle and the bowie-knife, and 
Democratic politicians rode swiftly at night over 
the doubtful districts, engaged in deeds that his- 
tory blushes to remember. 

And Democratic politicians in New York, the 
Seymours, the Tweens, and the Titpens, knew 
of these horrible orgies, and prepared to profit 
by the successes of their barbarous allies 

EvGene LAWRENCE 
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CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Avutuon of “Tur Maw or Sker,” “ Lorna Doong,’ 
* ALICE LoRRAINE,” ETC., ETC, 


CHAPTER LVI 


FATAL ACCIDENT TO THE CARRIER 


Now that little maid who, with such strength 
alike of mind and body, had opened the paternal 
gate, and then bewailed her prowess, happened 
to be the especial favorite of her rood aunt Es- 
the _f Therefore ho sooner had the carrier begun 
his eventful homeward course, as heretofore re- 
lated, than Ettv, who loved a forest walk, and 
felt rather dull without Zacharv, took Pegev's fat 
red hand, and, after a good tea with Susannah, set 
forth for an evening stroll, to gather flowers and 
hear the birds sing 

Almost before they had got well into the wood- 
ed plac es, Pe gery shrank away from a black wood. 
en shed partly overhung by trees 

“Peggy not go there, Aunt Etty,” she said; 
‘goose in there 

A ghost, you little goose ?” 

laughing, for still there was good sunset. 
and show me; I want to see a chost 

“No, no, no!” cried the child, pulling back- 
ward, and struggling as hard as she had strug- 
gled with the g 
a black hole there all day.” 

“Then, Peggy, stop here while I go and look. 
You won't’ be afraid to do that, will you?” 

Running bravely up to the hole in the boards, 
Esther saw, to her great amazement, the form, 
perhaps the corpse, of a man stretched at length 


—a great white goose 
answered Esther, 
“Come 








te: “Peggy see a white roose in 





on the ground inside, It lay too much in the 
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dark for the face to be seen, and the dress was 
so swaddled with netting, and earthy, that little 
could be made of it. A torn strip of cambric, 
that once had been white, lay partly on the body 
and partly on the board. Esther caught it up; 
she remembered having ironed something of this 
shape for somebody once, who was going to be 
examined. She knew where to look for the 
mark, and there she saw in small letters—T. Hard- 
enow. 

Surprised as she was, she did not lose her wits 
or courage, as she used to do. She ran to the 
door of the shed, tried the padlock, and finding it 
fastened (as she had feared), made haste to the 
grain-house, and seized a bunch of keys. Not 
one of them truly was born with the lock, but 
one was soon found to serve the turn; and Es- 
ther pushed back the creaking door, and timidly 
gazed round the shadowy shed. She was quite 
alone now, for her little niece, with short sobs of 
terror, had set off for home. 

In the light admitted by the open door young 
Esther descried a poor miserable thing, helpless, 
still as a log, and senseless, yet to her faithful 
heart the idol of all adoration. Gently, step by 
step, she stole to the prostrate form, and knelt 
down softly, and reverently touched it. She fear- 
ed to seem to take advantage of a helpless mo- 
ment; and yet a keen joy, mixed with terror, 
shone in the eagerness of her eyes. “He is 
alive, I am sure of that,” she said to herself, as 
she pulled forth a pair of strong scissors which 
she always carried; “he is alive, but very, verv 
nearly dead. What wretches can have treated 
him like this ?” : 

In two minutes Hardenow was free from every 
cord and thong of bondage; his lax arms fell at 
his sides; his legs (that had saved his life by 
kicking) slowly sank back to their native angles, 
like a lobster’s claw untied, and his small and 
dismally empty stomach quivered almost invisibly. 

“Oh, he is starving, or downright starved!” 
cried Esther, watching his white lips, which trem 
bled with some glad memory of suction, and then 
stiffened again tosome Anglican dream. “ After 
all, I have blamed other folk quite amiss He 
hath corded himself away from his victuals to 
give way to his noble principles. But how could 
he lock himself in? The Lord must have sent a 
bad angel to tempt him, and then to turn the key 
on him.” 

Before she had finished this reasoning process, 
the girl was half-way toward the cot of Tickuss, 
her heart outweighing her mind, according to all 
the feminine proportions. She ran in swiftly 
upon Susannah, sitting in the dusky kitchen and 
pondering over a very slow fire the cookery of the 
children’s supper. These good young children 
never failed to go to see the pigs fed, and there 
they all were at this ‘sent moment, with no 
victuals come, and the 
the pig-master was not at home 

This was most , and the children felt it; 
nevertheless they bore it, knowing that their own 
pot was warming But they too might have 
squeaked, if they had only known that out of 
their own pot Aunt Etty was stealing half the 
meat and all the little cobs of jelly. It was as 
fine a pot of stuff as ever Susannah Cripps had 
made, for she did not hold at all with fattening 
the pigs and starving her own children; and she 
le Esther all the while 


all squeaking, because 








argued most justly, whi 
was ladling all the virtue out. 

Etty had never been known to do any thing 
violent or high-handed ; vet now, without enter- 
ing into even the very shortest train of reasoning, 
away she went swifter than any train, bearing in 
her right hand the best dresser jug (filled with 
the children’s tidbits of nurture), and in her left 
hand flourishing Susannah’s own darling silver 
wedding spoon. Mrs, Leviticus longed to rush in 
chase of her; but ere her slowly startled nerves 
could send the necessary tingle to her ruminating 
knees, the girl was out of sight, and for her ves- 
tige lingered naught but a very provoking smell 





of soup. 

Now in so advanced a stage of the world’s ex- 
istence (and of this narrative) is it needful, judi 
cious, or even becoming, to describe, spoonful by 
spoonful, however grateful, delicious, and absorb- 
ing, the process of administering and receiving 
soup? To give and take is said, by people of 
large experience in life, to be about the latest 
and most consummate lesson of humanity, com 
ing even after that extreme of wisdom which 
teaches us to “erin and bear it.” But in the 
present trifling instance very young people very 
soon began to be comparatively at home with the 
subject. The opening of the eves in all countries 
and creatures is done a good deal later than the 
opening of the mouth; the latter being the es- 
sential, the former quite a fortuitous, proceeding 

After six spoonfuls, as counted by Esther, 
Hardenow opened both his eyes; after two o1 
three more, he knew where he was; and when he 
had swallowed a dozen and a bonus, scarcely any 
of his wits were wanting. Still, Esther, for fear 
of a relapse, went on; though her hand trembled 
dreadfully when he sat up, with his poor bones 
creaking sadly, and tried to be steady upon her 
um, but was overbalanced by his heavy head. 
Instead of shrieking or screaming, she took ad 
vantage of this opportunity, and his bony chin 
dropping afforded the finest opening toward his 


interior, 

To put it briefly, he quite came round, and aft- 
er twenty spoonfuls vowed—with the conscience 
rushing for the moment into the arms of the in 
ner man—that never would he fast again. And 
after thirty were absorbed and beginning to as 
similate, he gazed at Esther’s smiling eyes, and 
saw the clearest and truest solution of the ques 
tion of celibacy. Esther dropped her eyes in ter- 
ror, and made him drink the dregs and bottom in 
a wholesale manner. And as it happened, this 
was wise. 

If any malignant persons charge him with hav- 
ing sold, for a mess of pottage, man’s noblest 





birthright, celibacy, let every such person be cord- 
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ed up, at the longest possible date after break- 
fast and the shortest before dinner—or rather, 
alas! before dinner-time—let him stay corded, 
and rolling about in a hog-house (as long as roll 
he can, which near would approach Mr. Harde- 
now’s cycle); let him throughout this whole peri- 
od, instead of eating, expect to be eaten; then, 
with a wolf in his stomach (if he has one), let him 
lose his wits (if he has any), and then let a love- 
ly girl come and free him, and feed him, and cry 
over him, and regard him—with his clothes at 
their very worst, and cakes of dirt about his 
mouth—as the imperial Jove in some Dictwan 
cavern dormant; and then, as the light and the 
life flow back, and the power of his heart awakes, 
let there manifestly accrue thereto a better, gen- 
tler, and sweeter heart, timid even of its own pulse, 
and ashamed of its own veracity—and then if he 
takes all this unmoved, why, let him be corded up 
again, and nobody come to deliver him. 

Esther only smiled and wept at her patient’s ar- 
dent words and impassioned gratitude. She knew 
that between them was a great guif fixed, and 
that the leap across it seldom has a happy land- 
ing; and when poor Hardenow fell back, in the 
weak reaction of a heart more fit for pain than 
passion, she knelt at his side, and nursed and 
cheered him, less with the air of a courted maid- 
en than of a careful handmaid. In the end, how- 
ever, this feeling (like most of those which are 
adverse to our wishes) was prevailed upon to sub- 
side, and Esther, although of the least revolution- 
ary and longest established stock in England— 
that of the genuine Crippses, whose name, origi- 
nally no doubt “ Chrysippus,” indicates the posses- 
sion of a golden horse—Etty Cripps, finding that 
the heart of her adored one had, in Splinters’s 
opinion, a perilous fissure, requiring a change of 
climate, consented at last (having no house of her 
own) te come down from the tilt and go to Africa. 

For Hardenow, as he grew older and able to 
regard mankind more largely, came out from 
many of the narrow ways, which (like the lanes 
of Beckley) satisfy their final cause by leading 
into one another. With the growth of his learn- 
ing his candor grew, and he strove to bind oth- 
ers by his own strap and buckle, as little as he 
offered to be bound by theirs. Therefore when 
two of his very best friends made a bond fide job 
of it, and being unable to think their thoughts 
out, got it done by deputy, and sank to infallible 
happiness, Thomas Hardenow pulled up, and set 
his heels into the ground of common-sense, like 
a horse at the brink of a quarry pit; and the 
field of reason, rich and gracious, opened its gates 
again to him. 

Herein he cut no capers, as of the 
wilder spitits did, but made himself ready for 
some true work and solid advantage to his race. 
And so, before any University Mission, or plow 
and Bible enterprise, Hardenow set forth to open 
a track for commerce and civilization, and to 
fight the devil and slavery in the rich rude heart 
of Africa. Besides his extraordinary gift of 
tongues, he had many other qualifications—the 
wiriness of his legs and stomach, his quiet style 
of listening (so that even a “nigger” need not be 
snubbed), his magnificent freedom from humor 
(an element fatal to stern convictions), and last 
not least, as he said to Etty, for a clinching argu- 
ment, his wife’s acquaintance with the carrying 


so many 


trade. 

Happy exile, how much better than home mis- 
ery itis! But the house of Cripps sent forth an 
other member into banishment, with little choice 
or chance of much felicity on his part. As there 
are woes more strong than tears, sO are there 
crimes beyond the lash. When the doings of Le- 
viticus were brought to light, and shown to be un- 
successful, a council of Crippses was held in his 
hog-house, and a stern decree was passed to ex- 
patriate him. Tickuss was offered his fair say, 
and did his very best to defend himself; but the 
case from the first was hopeless. If he had 
wronged any other parish than Beckley, or even 
any other as well, there might have been some 
escape forhim. Cruelty, cowardice, treason high 
and low, perjury to his own elder brother, and 
eternal disgrace to his birth-place—there was not 
a word in the mouth of any one half bad enough 
to use to him. The carrier rose, and said all he 
could say, for the sake of the many children; but, 
weighty with piety as he was, he could not stem 
the many-fountained torrent of the Crippsic wrath. 
The pigs of Leviticus were divided among all the 
nephews and nieces and cousins (ere ever a cred- 
itor got a hock-rope or a flick-whip ready), and 
Tickuss himself, unhoused, unstyed, unlarded, and 
unsmocked, wandered forth with his business 
gone, like a Gadarene swine-herd void of swine. 

For years and years the fine old hog farm was 
the haunt of rats and rabbits; never a grunt or 
squeak of porker (ringing or rung eloquently) 
shook the fringe of ivied shade, or jarred the 
acorn in its cup, until a third son arose and grew 
up to Zachary Cripps hereafter. All the neigh- 
borhood lay under a cloud of fear and sadness, 
because of what Luke Sharp had done, not to oth- 
ers, but himself. Luke Sharp, the greatest of 
all lawyers—so the affrighted woodman says— 
may and must, alas, be seen (at certain moments 
of the forest moon) rising on horseback from the 
black pool where his black life ended, gaining 
the shore with a silent bound, and galloping, with 
his arm held forth as straight as any sign-post, 
to the nook of dark lane where he smote his son ; 
and then to the ruined hut, wherein he imprison- 
ed the fair lady; and then to the rotting shed, in 
which he corded and starved the great Oxford 
scholar. 

Whether, for the assertion of the law, Luke 
Sharp is allowed by some evil power thus to re- 
visit the glimpses of the moon, or whether he lies 
in silent blackness, ignorant of evil, sure it is that 
no one cares to stay beyond the fall of dusk In 
that part of the forest. But as soon as the law- 


yer’s wife and son, by virtue of the poplar mark, 
had found and quietly buried his disappointed 
corpse, they made the very best of a broken busi- 
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ness as cheerfully as could be hoped for. Each of 
them sighed very heavily at times, especially when 
they were almost certain of hearing again, round 
the corner or down stairs, a masterful and very 
memorable tread. THerefore, with what speed 
they might, they let their fine old Cross-Duck 
House, and fleeing all'low curiosity, unpleasant 
remark, and significant glance, took refuge under 
the quiet roof of Kit’s Aunt Peggy, near High 
Wycombe, where he had hoped to lodge and woo 
his timid forest angel. Here Kit found tardy 
comfort, and recovered health quite rapidly by 
writing his own dirge in many admirable meters, 
till, being at length made laureate of a strictly 
local paper—at a salary of nil per annum, and 
some quarts of ale to stand—he began to swing 
his cloak and light his pipe in the style of bet- 
ter days. 

From those whom his father had wronged so 
deeply he would accept no help whatever, much 
as they desired to show their sense of his good 
behavior. And when the second-best ambition 
of his life arrived by coach—that notable dog 
“ Pablo” —if Christopher could have sniffed light- 
est scent of Beckley or Shotover in the black dog- 
winkles of his nostrils, the odds are ten to one 
that Oxford never would have sighed (as all 
through the October term she did) at the loss of 
her finest badgerer. 

In spite of all this obstinacy, three people were 
resolved to make him come round and be com- 
fortable, settled, and respectable. To this they 
brought him in the end, and made him give up 
fugitive pieces, sonnets, stanzas to a left-hand 
glove, and epitaphs on a cenotaph. The Squire 
and Russel and Grace could not compose their 
own snug happiness without making sure that 
Kit was doing something better than poetry. So 
they married him to a banker's daughter, and put 
him into the bank itself. 

But why should Esther have had no house of 
her own, as darkly hinted above, so as to compel 
her almost to descend from tilt to tent? Th: 
reason is not far to seek, and he who runs ma) 
read it without running out of Beckley 

Cripps the carrier being past the middle mile 
stone of man’s life, and Seeing every day more 
and more the gray hairs in his horse's tail, low 
ered his whip in a shady place, and let his reins 
go slackly, and pulled his crooked sixpence out, 
and could not see to read it, And yet the sum 
mer sun was bright in the top of the bushes over 
him 

“T vear a’ must; I zee 
Zachary said to his lonely self. 
as gone a’ready, and none else understandeth the 


ho way out of ‘un, 
“ Etty is as good 


frying-pan. The Lord knows how I have fought 
agin it, seeing all as I has seen. And better I 
might a’ done, if I must come tu it, many a tin 
in the last ten year. Better at laste for the 
brown, white, and yellow; though the woman a 
brought might a’ shattered ‘em ayain After all, 
Mary might be a deal worse; and her hath a 
proper respect for me, and forty puns to th: 


bank—if her moother spaiketh raight of 
and the Squaire hath given me a new horse, to 


come on when Dobbin be too worn-out There- 
fore his domestics hath first claim; though I'd 
soonder draive Dobbin than ten of ‘un. What 


shall us do now? Whatever shall us do ¥” 

Zachary Cripps pulled off his hat in a slow per- 
spiration of suspense; for if he up 
his mind, there would be no way out of it. He 
looked at his horse with a sad misgiving, both on 
his own account and his. The marriage of the 
master might wrong the horse, and the horse 
might be the Suddenly a 
bright idea struck him—a bar of sunshine through 
the shade. 

* You shall zetth it, Dobbin,” he crit d, le aning 
over and stroking his mottled flank. ‘“ Never 
hath any man had a better horse. The will of 
the Lord takes the strength out of all of us; but 
He leaveth, and addeth to, the wisdom there 
Dobbin, thou seest things as never men can tell 
of. Now if thou waggest thy tail to the right, I 
will; and so be to the left, ] wun’t. Mind what 
thou doest now. Call upon thy wisdom, nag, and 
give thy master honestly the sense of thy dis- 
cretion,” 

With a settled mind, and no disturbance, he 
watched the delivery of Dobbin’s tail. A fly set- 
tled on the white foam of the breeching on the 
off thigh of this ancient horse. Away went his 
tail with a sprightly flick at it, and Cripps ac- 
cepted the result. The result was the satisfaction 
of Mary's long and faithful love for him, and the 
happy continuance in the quiet lanes of the loyal 


once made 


no more master’s, 


race and unpretentious course of Cripps, the car- 
rier. 


THE END 
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JUNE, 1876. 
24.—Nativity of St. John the Baptist. 
25.—Second Sunday after Trinity. 
29.—St. Peter. 


JULY. 


Saturday, 
Sunday, 
Thursday, 


Sunday, 2.—Third Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 9.—Fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 16.—Fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday,  23.—Sixth Sunday after Trinity. 
Tuesday, 25.—St. Jamea, 

Sunday, 30.—Seventh Sunday after Trinity. 


TRE English papers speak in extravagant terms 
of the speech made by Emr1iio CasTELar in the 
Lower House of the Spanish Cortes on the adop- 
tion of Article XI. of the new constitution. For 
two hours and a half the great audience were 
spell-bound by the eloquence of this consum- 
mate orator. His exposure of the Roman Cath- 
olic fear of Protestantism was very telling. ‘Are 
you afraid,” he asked, ‘“‘ofa rival? Sirs, you do 
honor to Protestantism if you think it so true 
as to be able in a fair race to outrun Roman Ca- 





tholicism. But if it be not true, this religion 
of the state—if it be not true, brother Deputies, 
what then? Magna est veritas, et prevalebit. If 
tbe Roman Catholic creed be true, it will pre- 
vail by force of truth; if Protestantism be true, 
it will prevail, and you can not crush it. Jf lid 
erty of conscience be of God, you can not crush, if 
of man, you need not crush it,”’ : 

This is the whole case of religious freedom in 
anut-shell. It would be difficult to put it more 
neatly. 


The Rev. Dr. WittiAM Stevens Perry, of 
Geneva, New York, secretary of the House of 
Deputies in the Protestant Episcopal General 
Convention, has been elected Bishop of Iowa. 
It is understood that he accepts. 


The National Convention of Baptist Social 
Unions was opened in Philadelphia Tuesday, 
May 30. J. P. TownsEND, of New York, was 
elected president. The time was spent chiefly 
in reading essays on practical church topics, 
On the question, * How to reach non-church- 
goers,” the Rev. A. K. Porter maintained that 
they could not be drawn to the church and held 
in masses, and that the work must be largely 
individual. On the question, ‘‘ How to conduct 
public worship,” another essayist suggested that 
on Sunday there should be one sermon, one serv- 
ice for Bible study, and a third meeting for con- 
ference and prayer, The suggestion was received 
with favor. Dr. Hovey’s Centennial sermon was 
rich in historical matter. The Convention closed 
with a festival in Musical Fund Hall. 

The conviction of the importance of training 
laymen for Christian work has taken deep hold 
of the public mind, Dr, TALMAGE’s experiment 
in Brooklyn is soon to be followed by the es- 
tablishment of a lay college at Auburn, New 
York. The subject was brought to the atten 
tion of the faculty of the Theological Seminary 


in that beautiful town, and the result has been 
the appointment of a joint committee to bring 
the scheme befo the Presbyteries of Central 
New York 

Lord Sanpon'’s Compulsory Education Bill, 
just introduced into Parliament, is certain to 
excite a warm discussion Phe Non-conformists 
fear that it will force children in the rural dis 
tricts into the Church hool The employers 
of child labor, especially mill and factory own 


ers, see that its applications to them will be very 


important It wWopted, it will take effect the 
Ist of January next. It provides that no child 
under ten years of age shall be hived to labor, 
and no child over ten who can not show a certifi 
cate of a certain amount of proficiency (specitied 
in the bill) in reading, writing, and arithmet 
Children over tive years of age are required to 
go to school; any such found habitually wan 
dering, or in the company of rogues, vagabond 
or reputed criminals, may, after warning given, 
be sent to school by a ma brat The penalty 
for employing a child in violation of the act is a 
fine not exceeding forty shill In ve It 
all details the bill very carefully di 

The death of another Protestant marty: 
Mexico is recorded. Fetix MARTINEZ, a native 
and judge of a local court in San Lores i vil 
lage near the capital, became interested in the 
Bible, and interested his neighbors Phe Rev 
Mr. HurcHinson, of the Presbyterian Mi ! 
who so narrowly escaped murder in Ac 





organized the inquirers into a church 


after a mob broke into the house of Mr. Mar 
TINEZ at night, knocked hin down with a club 
and then shot him, his wife vainly tryin to 
shield him from death. The murderers ended 
by hanging his body up in his own house. These 


outbreaks of bigotry reveal unmistakably the 


essential spirit of Romanism 


Among the flourishing churches of Brooklyn 
is Dr, THEODORE L. CuyLer’s, in Lafayette Av 
enue. On Sunday, June 4, it celebrated its hi 


torical jubilee. The pastor stated that in six 
teen years 2700 members had been received; of 
this number, 1150 joined on a profession of faith ; 
4000 Sunday-school scholars and 2000 in the mis 
sion schools have been gathered together. The 
contributions of the congregation for all pur 
yoses have reached $540,000. At the of 
dr. CUYLER’S commemorative sermon $10,000 to 
pay the church debt were raised in a few minutes. 


close 





A telegram from Zanzibar was read recently 
in the House of Commons, announcing that the 
Sultan had agreed to abolish all land slave routes, 
to seize all slave-dealing caravans, to confiscate 
the slaves, and to imprison all slave-dealers. The 
news is almost too good to be true. If sucha 
pledge is carried out, it will effect a revolution 
in the condition of Central Africa. 


We have noted in this Intelligence the inquiry 
made by the Jewish Conference held in Phila- 
— into the attendance of Hebrew children 
in New York upon Christian Sunday-schools. 
The progressive Jews of this city have deter- 
mined to hold Sunday meetings. These are not 
intended to supersede the usual Sabbath wor- 
ship in the synagogues, but rather to furnish 
opportunity to discuss ethical or theistic top 
ics. Religious worship will form no part of the 
excrcises. 


In the past century, from 1776 to 1876, the 
German Reformed Church has made the follow- 
ing progress: ministers, from 23 to 650; con- 
gregations, from 65 to 1350; members, from 
13,000 to 145,000; communicants, from 8000 to 
123,000; Sunday-schools, none to 75,000, 


In making up their statistics for the year 1875, 
the Baptists of Virginia tind that they have 27 
associations, 1164 churches, 667 ministers, and 
173,943 members. The net gain for the year 
was 4633, 


~ 


On June 7 an election was to be held in Switz- 
erland for an Old Catholic bishop, the Federal 
Council having sanctioned the establishment of 
a bishopric. The only candidate named was Pro- 
fessor HERZOG, whose election was confidently 
anticipated. The church of Notre Dame, in 
Geneva, has finally come into the hands of the 
Old Catholics. Two curés have been installed 
as priests of the parish. The ceremony of in- 
stallation was directed by a layman, a deputy of 
the Supreme Council. The sermon was preached 
by the Abbé MicHavD, and was astrongly drawn 
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contrast between Christ as the good Shepherd 
and the Pope. One of the curés, in his address 
to the people, said: ‘I mean to combat the doc 
trines of Rome.” 


In his address to the delegates of the Roman 
Catholic Central Society in Philadelphia, June 5, 
Dr. WENINGER, of the Society of Jesus, drew a 
very pretty picture of the coming triumph of 
his Church in the United States. He said em 
phatically that American institutions do not 
conflict with Roman Catholic principles, but 
forgot to mention the Syllabus. -These Catho- 
lic orators have a very easy way of evading facts 
and logic. 





Mr. SAMUEL SLOAN, president of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna, and Western Railroad Com- 
pany, has sent aletter to the Journal of Commerce 
which is a novelty in railway literature. It is 
short and to the point, and is well worth reading 
for its strong avowal of adherence to principle: 

“New Yorx, May 31, 1876 

“The gauge of this company’s railroad was altered 
on Saturday, not Sunday last, as stated in error in 
your journal of Monday morning. Please make the 
correction, a8 we believe in the observance (by reat 
from labor at least) of the Christian as well as the 
American Sabbath, and that railroad management 
should be exemplary in the proper obligations to the 
community.” 

The Kentucky Baptists have recently cele- 
brated at Louisville the hundredth anniversary 
of the introduction of their faith and practice 
into the State. The feature of the occasion was 
a historical address, which reviewed the growth 
of the denomination during the century. It 
was determined to make special effort to endow 
the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 

The great event of the ecclesiastical year in 
Scotland, the meeting of the Presbyterian As- 
semblies, opened May 18. In the Assembly of 
the State Kirk, the Earl of Galloway, as Lord High 
Commissioner, represented the crown. Proceed- 
ing iu a state carriage and with a military escort 
to St. Giles’s Cathedral, he inaugurated the ses 
sions in due form. The Rey, Dr, Cook was elect 
ed Moderator, The number of Sunday-schools 
was reported to be 1827, with 165,471 scholars. 
The total revenue of the Church from all sources 
was stated to be £350,621; in 1875 it was £282,834, 
The Free Church Assembly met also on the 18th 
Free Church Assembly Hall, the largest meet 
iny-place in Edinburgh, was densely crowded at 
the opening session. Dr, THomas M‘LAUCHLAN 
was Moderator, The foreign missiow 
report was presented by Dr. Durr. He stated 
that £70,000 were received during the year for 
forcign missions. The position taken by the 
Assembly last year on the patronage and dises 
tablishinent questions was tirm!y maintained. 
A resolution was adopted by a large majority 
declaring ** that nothing in recent legislation has 
altered the attitude of the state to the Church 

i led to disruption, that the Free Chureh 
would not be 


chosen 


moved from the ground it had 
tuken, and that a committee should be ippoint 
ed to consider the expediency of issuing a pop 
ular statement of the Church’s principles and 
position,” 


Simultaneously with these bodies the United 
| byterian Synod was held in Edinburgh \ 
few days after the 18th the Reformed Presbyt« 
rian Synod met, and expected during the session 
t its union with the Free Church. 
gy conclusion to this Scotch Presbyterian 
intellivence is the announcement that Mr SAIRD, 
: iron-master of Gartsherrie, proposes to give 
a second half million of pounds to the Churches 


Oo cohstiinimate 


of Scotlaud The first gift went to the State 
Church exclusively; the second is to be devoted 
to the higher education of ministers in every 
branch of Scotch Presbyterianism. 

HUMORS OF THE DAY. 

Tur moat bashful g we ever knew was one who 
blushed when asked if she had not been courting 
sleep. 

~_ 

It is common to hear of a “club with home com- 
forts. Would not a home with club comforts be an 
equally good idea? 

a 

An Essex farmer is obliged to chalk hia nose every 
time he takes a walk round the farm, to save himaelf 
from an old bull which has a strong antipathy to red 

-_ 

Osry a Port Mr. Tennyson lodged for a few days 

in a little island inn of the Hebrides, along with other 


tourista. On his departure a young sportaman said to 
the innkeeper, “Do you know whom you have had in 
the house?” “No,” replied the innkeeper. “That 
gentleman is the poet laureate.” ‘“ The poet laureate |" 
echoed Donald, ‘‘ Was it for a poet that I kept the 
best bed—a bard, a sennachie?” and he marched off, 
apparently quite indignant at himeelf for his unde- 
signed politeness to so humble or doubtful a charac- 


ter a8 & poet. 
—_— 


A Scotch minister recently told his neighbor that 
he spoke two hours and a half the Sunday previous. 
“Why, minister, were you not tired to death ?” asked 
the neighbor. “Aw nae,” said be; “1 was as fresh 
as a rose; but it would have done your heart good to 
see how tired the congregation was.” 

_ ; 

A man being asked, as he lay sunning himeelf on the 
grass, what was the height of his ambition, replied, 
“To marry a rich widow with a bad cough.” 

— 





A jester in the court of Francie L. complained that a 
great lord threatened to murder him if he did not cease 
joking about him. “If he does so,” said the king, “T 
will hang him in five minutes after.” ‘I wish your 
Majesty would bang him five minutes before,” replied 
the jester. 

A little boy, a few days since, while coming down 
stairs was cautioned by his mother not to lose hie bal- 


ance. His question which followed was a puzzler: 
** Mother, if \ should lose my balance, where would it 
go to?” 


_ 


Diet FOR TRAINING Base-BaLt PLayvers—Batter pud- 
ding. ang Ps 

Tur “Cumwnery-ror” Hat 
that can be said in favor of the article which we are 
forced to wear on our heads. It ie hot in summer; it 
is not warm in winter; it does not shade us from the 
sun; it does not shelter us from the rain ; it is ugly 
and expensive; you can not wear it in a railway car- 
riage; it is always in your way in a drawing-room ; it 
you sit upon it, you crush it, yet it will not aave your 
akull in a fall from your horse; it will not go into a 
portmanteau; you are sure to forget it when suspend- 
ed from the straps of a carriage roof; it is too hard to 
roll up, too soft to stand upon; it rosts with the sea 
air, and epote with the rain; if It Is good, you are sure 
to have it taken by mistake at a soirée; if it is bed, you 
are set down for a ewindler. 


We know of nothing 
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CINCINNATI. 

Tre assembling of the Republican Convention 
at Cincinnati, charged with the duty of nomina- 
ting a candidate for the high office of President 
of the “United States, calls the attention of the 
whole country to the chief city of the great State 
of Ohio. Few cities of America are more beau- 
tifully situated. Lying on a broad plateau, with 
the river in front and a picturesque range of hills 
for a background, as shown in our sketch on 
page 513, Cincinnati presents a splendid pano- 
rama. Stretching for ten miles along the river, 
from which it rises on two terraces, it affords 
constant variety of position and scenery. The 
city proper is rapidly surrendering its dwellings 
to the demands of business, but its picturesque 
and romantic suburbs are beautified by elegant 
residences, private parks, and lawns, shaded by 
every variety of trees. 

Owing to the favorable situation of the city for 
commerce, its growth has been very rapid. From 
a village of about 700 inhabitants in 1800, it 
had increased to a city of over 216,000 inhabit- 
ants in 1870, with an immense commerce by wa- 
ter and railroad, and vast and prosperous manu- 
facturing interests. It was first settled in 1788 
by emigrants from New Jersey, and was laid out 
as a village the following year, along the river- 
bank. For several years it was a straggling col- 
lection of log-cabins and frame houses, and it was 
not until General Wayne's victory over the In- 
dians at the battle of Fallen Timbers, in 1795, 
which secured the tranquillity of that region, that 
its growth became steady. From that time the 
tide of emigration set in, with ever-increasing ra 
pidity. Settlers descended the river from Fort 
Duquesne, the site of the present city of Pitts- 
burg, in flat and keel boats, propelled by poles, 
and protected from Indian attacks by bullet-proof 
sides and top. This was the chief means of 
transportation on the Ohio and other great rivers 
of the West until 1811, when the launching of 
the first steamboat on the Western waters 
changed the whole order of things. Cincinnati 
at once began the building of steamboats, and 
extended her trade to every part of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. Canals and railroads, one after an- 
other, brought her into contact with distant 
points in the country, and added to her prosper- 
ity. In 1870 the city contained 24,550 dwellings, 
and in population was the eighth city in Amer- 
ica. Many of the streets are handsomely and 
substantially built, and the city is well provided 
with parks and public grounds. One of the most 
beautiful ornaments of the city is the Tyler 
Davidson Fountain, a work which cost nearly 
%200,000, and which Cincinnati owes to the mu- 
nificence of one of her citizens, Mr. Henry Pro- 
nasco. The city has many public buildings, 
many churches, some of which present a very 
elegant architectural appearance, several colleges, 
and numerous and efficient charitable institutions. 
The most prominent industry of Cincinnati is 
swine slaughtering and packing. The manufac- 
ture of iron is also large and increasing. An 
immense amount of lager-beer is made in the 
Cincinnati breweries, reaching in 1872 to over 
13,000,000 gallons. The capital invested in this 
business is upward of $5,000,000, The situa- 
tion of Cincinnati, with reference to iron and 
coal producing regions, gives it great advantages 
as a manufacturing centre, and will insure its 
continued growth and prosperity. 


FORT SUMTER. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly 2 

I have read the article by Captain ANDERSON 
in your paper of the 10th inst, with much inter- 
est and considerable surprise. 

He fills three or four columns in an attempt 
to prove that his uncle, Major ANpErRsoN, did his 
whole duty at Fort Moultrie. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I never doubted it, and even a casual in- 
spection of my Reminiscences will show that I gave 
him full credit for his conduct on that occasion. 
The idea that J insinuated any thing to the con- 
trary has no foundation in fact. 

It seems that this idea is based on an unimpor- 
tant paragraph in my book, to the effect that sev- 
eral of the officers, myself included, recommended 
Major ANDERSON to leave Fort Moultrie and occu- 
py Fort Sumter. This has been strangely dis- 
torted into meaning that we held a council of war 
without his sanction, and forced him, by bringing 
a pressure to bear, to accede to our wishes. Cap- 
tain ANpERSON thinks the same paragraph implies 
an insinuation that his uncle was acting in the 
interest of the secessionists, and desired to stay 
where he was, and he triumphantly brings proof 
to the contrary. What is the necessity of all this, 
when I stated that Major AnpEerson had deter- 
mined to go te Fort Sumter, but concealed his in- 
tentions, from motives of policy, and claimed that 
it was his duty to remain in Fort Moultrie? He 
did this for fear the enemy might ascertain by 
some indirect means what his plans were, and 
thwart them. 

While I cheerfully bear witness to the fact that 
Major AnpERsoN was fully with us in the great 
question of the United States versus South Caroli- 
na, I can not admit that he was equally zealous 
after the other Southern States joined South Car- 
olina. I have stated all this so fully in my book, 
and have given so many facts and details, that 
I hardly think it necessary to recapitulate them 
here 

Captain AnpErson thinks if we had opened fire 
upon the enemy when the Slar of the West came 
in, and their batteries tried to sink her, it would 
only have insured her destruction ; but this is an 
idea of his own that I never heard suggested by 
any body else. In my opinion, the vessel could 
have come in if we had fired one shot at Fort 
Moultrie, for they were very nervous there, as they 
knew they were very much exposed, and could not 
remain at the guns—or gun, for they used but 


one—a moment after we opened fire upon them. 
As I measure the distance of the vessel on the 
map, when it turned back it was only a mile and 
a quarter from us and a mile from Fort Moultrie. 
There was less danger in keeping on its course 
than in going back to again encounter the fire of 
the Morris Island battery. At this period South 
Carolina had no armament, and I do not believe 
there was a single gun at Fort Johnson. 

Captain AnpERsoN thinks that his uncle was 
equally earnest and zealous throughout the entire 
period of the war, and very desirous to be em- 
ployed in the field against the enemy. Now I 
think Major, ANpERSOoN himself ought to be a 
yretty good witness in this matter. A friendly 
etter which he wrote to Governor Pickens, who, 





it is unnecessary to say, was a bitter enemy of 
the government, commences as follows: “ My 
dear Governor, my heart was never in this war.” 
And he reiterated the sentiment to parties both 
at the North and the South. 

At the beginning of the war, after the attack 
on Sumter, when the whole South was echoing 
with the tramp of armed men, certain Union gen- 
tlemen in New York presented him with a sword. 
In his reply to the presentation speech on this 
occasion he surprised every one by saying, “ that 
he accepted the sword, but hoped he would never 
have occasion to use it.” I am aware that his 
health was afterward such that he could not do 
duty, but his reply does not look like a very ar- 
dent desire for immediate service in the field. 

Great credit has been given to him for his for- 
bearance in submitting to every thing from the 
enemy in order to rouse the North. But this was 
an accidental circumstance, and was not designed 
by him. He acted solely in the hope that we 
might be ordered to evacuate the fort. He had 
no desire to rouse the Northern people, as he 
thought that would destroy all chance of a set- 
tlement. His object was to allay the passions on 
both sides until Congress could make a new com- 
promise. 

Had Major Anperson been a secessionist, he 
would have gone over to the other side; but, like 
most of the Kentucky statesmen of that day, he 
looked upon disunion with disfavor, as no remedy 
for existing evils. He occupied, therefore, a kind 
of neutral position, for he made his action depend- 
ent on that of Kentucky. If Kentucky joined 
the South, he said he would resign and go to Eu- 
rope. Kentucky staid with us, and he staid also. 

I have not the slightest desire to disparage the 
Anperson family, for they have rendered great 
service to the republic. Had Major ANpERsoN’s 
brother, CHARLES ANDERSON, the late Lieutenant- 
Governor of Ohio, been our commander at Fort 
Sumter, I think he would have manifested more 
energy; for the man who boldly pleaded for the 
Union in Texas when that State was about to 
secede, and who insisted upon speaking amidst 
crowds of howling secessionists, with a halter 
hanging over his neck—such a man would hard- 
ly have made a mere technical defense of his 
post. 

The same might be said of Colonel THomas M. 
ANDERSON, of the Tenth United States Infantry, 
whose marked ability in peace and brilliant rec- 
ord in the late war give promise of great future 
usefulness to the country. 

Captain ANDERSON can not give me credit for a 
plain, honest statement of what took place at 
Fort Sumter. He assumes that my criticisms 
must be the result of feeling on my part because 
Major ANDERSON did not communicate to me his 
secret instructions from Secretary FLroyp. Had 
the major violated the positive orders of the War 
Department by revealing instructions he was or- 
dered to keep secret, I should have thought it a 
strange proceeding and a proof that he was a 
very weak man. Captain AnpERson forgets that 
in my book I specially commend Major ANDERSON 
for keeping his plans to himself. 

In conclusion, I have to state that my social 
relations with Major ANDERSON were friendly at 
all times. Far from attempting to do him any 
injustice, I took pains to give a full history of his 
record previous to this affair. I freely admit that 
he did what his conscience dictated, and what, 
from his point of view, he thought was for the 
best interests of the country. 

ABNER Doveenay, 
Brevet Major-General U.S.A. 


A BUNDLE OF BLUNDERS. 
A Bketch. 
By ANNIE THOMAS, 


On the American side of the Atlantic it is dif- 
ficult to estimate properly the obstacles which 
impede the smooth progress through life of rash 
young couples who marry on insufficient means, 
whose friends on either side are well favored by 
fortune, and who propose to themselves a com- 
fortable and respectable residence in London. 
Ten years ago I committed the blunder of be- 
lieving that I could solve this difficulty. With 
more egregious folly still, I acted upon my belief. 
The younger son of a man possessed of large 
landed property which was rigidly entailed, I 
looked forward complacently to my brother hav- 
ing the estates and myself having my father’s 
blessing when the latter died; and as I had been 
born, bred, and nurtured in full view of this fact, 
it never appeared to me a hard or lamentable one. 
At least I was thus philosophical while my fa- 
ther was alive, while my allowance was good, 
while my home was still in the head-quarters of 
my race. But when my father died, and my 
brother William married a lady who looked upon 
me as an interloper if I appeared at her board 
without a solemn invitation from her, my view of 
the case altered, and I regarded the law of entail 
as a hard, lamentable, and unjust mistake. 

My father had given me the advantages of an 
Eton education and a college career, but he had 





not been able to leave me merc than five hundred 
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pounds when he died, and with this paltry sum I 
soon found my family expected me to fight for 
fortune and fame unassisted by any little efforts 
of theirs. “ My family” at this juncture consist- 
ed of my brother, already married to the daughter 
of the rector of our parish, and my two sisters, 
the elder of whom was the wife of a wealthy 
country gentleman, and the younger the wife of 
a hard-headed, prosperous, courtly, much-sought, 
and well-paid London surgeon. 

We had all assembled at Brooklyn Place dur- 
ing my father’s illness, and we all (with the ex- 
ception of my brother-in-law Sir Alfred Edmon- 
stone, the hard-headed surgeon) had remained 
there until after the funeral. My brother William 
and his wife had not resided at Brooklyn Place 
during the old man’s life. He had been antag- 
onistic to the lady and opposed to the marriage. 
But during his illness she took her seat upon the 
throne, and after his death of course she retain- 
ed that seat by right. She was only about five- 
and-twenty at this time, but already she was an 
adept in the art of rendering those whom she did 
not like uncomfortable. The practice of three- 
score years and ten could not have made her a 
greater proficient in it. 

It was the night of the day after the funeral. 
In a measure we had all calmed down to conven- 
tionalism again—that conventionalism which had 
been really disturbed while our father was dying. 
In a measure we had all calmed down, but my 
younger sister, Lady Edmonstone, was still a little 
agitated. When the subject of their departure 
on the following day was mooted, I saw her look 
at my brother, and then glance quickly toward 
me, as she said, 

“What are your plans, Adolphus? When 
shall you be in town 2” 

“When I have got something to do there, and 
some place to go to, Addy,” I answered. 

“You always have some place to go to,” Addy 
said, half tearfully. The sum left to me by my 
father’s will appeared in my sister’s eyes so fear- 
fully disproportionate to my wants that she had 
been more or less lachrymose all the day. 

“ And you can always find something to do if 
you try,” Mrs. Brooklyn, my sister-in-law, said, 
nippingly. 

I was only twenty-two, and my heart swelled 
at this speech. But two days ago she had not 
dared to utter it. But she was the lady para- 
mount now, and [ was only her guest. I looked 
round the group as I answered, 

“You’re very kind, Addy; and you’re very 
right, Fanny; but my plans are unformed, and I 
would rather not talk about them.” 

The group upon which I gazed was a very 
pleasant one to look at, though it was garbed in 
sable. My brother—the head of the house now 
—a tall, weedily grown, but aristocratic-looking 
man, sat on the right of the fire in a capacious 
lounge which had been my dear dead mother’s seat 
when I was a child. His wife was opposite to 
him in a little fanciful lady’s chair which she had 
imported to Brooklyn Place. She was of moder- 
ate height and size, fair in face, with pale brown 
hair and pale blue eyes. She was moderately en- 
dowed with mind, too, but she was possessed of a 
good deal of tact and discretion, and my grounds 
for disliking her were vague, though the dislike 
itself was well defined. There was that in her air 
this evening which convinced me that if I got 
worsted in my battle for fortune, I must not 
come to Brooklyn Place to have my wounds 
healed. 

My eldest sister and her hushand, Mr. and 
Mrs. Worthington, were absorbed in the adver- 
tising sheet of the Zimes. He wanted a butler 
and she wanted a lady’s-maid, and until those 
wants were satisfied I could not hope to excite 
any feeling of interest in their breasts respecting 
my future. They were a handsome, fair, well-fed 
couple, fond of themselves and one another and 
of their children, and serenely indifferent to the 
welfare of every other human being, The last 
of the group to be described was the dearest and 
most sympathetic to me—my sister Lady Ed- 
monstone, 

Addy had always been a warm-hearted, loving 
girl in her unmarried days, and when she became 
the wife of Sir Alfred Edmonstone, though she 
could not develop these qualities with the free- 
dom of old days, they existed in all their former 
force, I was well aware. My brother-in-law had 
what is technically called an “iron will,” an ad- 
mirable thing in itself, doubtless, but neverthe- 
less one that is apt to bear heavily on the more 
malleable metal of which lovable and nice wom- 
en are composed. As I looked at my pretty, 
gentle young sister this night, and saw the large 
tears glistening in her soft hazel eves, I felt sure 
that she was not quite justified to herself in that 
hint she had given me of her house being very 
much at my service. ; 

“The sooner you talk to William and chalk 
out some plan, the better, I think,” Mrs. Brooklyn 
said, earnestly, ‘ Don’t you think so, Margaret ? 
don’t you think so, Addy? Of course if Adolphus 
likes to stay here for a time, we shall be glad to 
see him, but still he can’t afford to idle away his 
time for long, can he ?” 

“No, he can’t, poor darling,” Addy said, sigh- 
ing, while Margaret looked up for an instant, 
with a bland smile that might mean any thing, 
and then down again upon the column where the 
possible maid might be found. 

“T shall not intrude upon you very long, Fan- 
ny,” I said, with a sudden sense of the bitterness 
of it all overwhelming me. ‘Let me speak to 
you for half an hour to-morrow, William,” I add- 
ed; and when he promised compliance with my 
request, I took up my candle and walked off to 
bed, to the room that was mine only by courtesy 
how. z : 

My brother was a good-natured but a clumsy- 
minded man, I say this from no want of regard 
for him, but simply as a matter of fact. He did 
not mean to be unkind to me, and he did not 





wish to be unkind to me; but when I had talked 
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with him for ten minutes the next day, I discov- 
ered that his wife had thoroughly impregnated 
him with the idea that under the circumstances 
it would be pernicious for me to remain at Brook- 
lyn Place. 

The instant I detected this I made up my mind 
that I would go, and when my sister Addy started 
at two o'clock to take the train to rejoin her hus- 
band, I offered myself as her escort, and at seven 
that evening we were both rolling along in her 
luxurious little brougham toward Sir Alfred’s 
heavily magnificent mansion in one of the hand- 
somest of the Hyde Park terraces. 

“You'll stay and sleep at our house to-night, 
won’t you, dear Dolph?” my sister said, hesita- 
tingly, as we neared her house; and I, knowing 
what was in her heart, pitied her more than I 
did myself as I answered, 

“ No, dear, I think not.” 

She uttered no protest against my refusal, but 
her little hand crept upon mine and clasped it 
tenderly. 

“You'll stay to dinner, at any rate, and consult 
Alfred about things, won’t you ?” she whispered. 

“I am-afraid his advice will be valueless,” I 
said, bitterly. ‘He will tell me to ‘put money 
in my purse,’ but he won't be able to tell me how 
to make the money.” 

“Papa ought to have put by for you, poor boy. 
You have been brought up to need as much as 
William, and now you're left with five hundred 
pounds !” she burst out, passionately. 

“Don’t you cut me if I am compelled to take a 
crossing-sweeper’s broom,” I said, trying to laugh. 
“Never mind; cheer up, Addy—and good-by.” 

“You shall come in! Oh, Dolph, don’t get 
hard and proud and bad to me because you have 
not been justly treated,” she cried; and I suf- 
fered myself to be dragged into Sir Alfred Ed- 
monstone’s house and pianted at his dinner table 
when that mighty man did not expect me, and as 
evidently did not want me. He chanced to have 
an ultra-critical case on hand, too, and so to be in 
an ultra-critical mood. I felt my visit to be pe- 
culiarly ill-timed when he commenced finding 
fault with his wife’s dress. ; 

“T wish to Heaven, Addy, you wouldn't clothe 
yourself in dead black,” he grumbled; and then 
he quoted the example of a woman of fashion 
to whom he was notoriously devoted, and who, 
though her father was just dead, did not clothe 
herself in dead black. I saw my sister’s cheek 
flush to the brightest scarlet as he mentioned 
this woman’s name, and that scarlet flush was in 
my memory when he presently turned to me and 
said: 

““T was speaking to a friend of mine about you 
to-day, Adolphus. He is one of tht directors of 
a great insurance company, and he is going to try 
and get you in as a clerk.” 

“You are very kind,” I said, stiffly, “ but I have 
no vocation that way; he will have his trouble 
for nothing.” I know now what boyish folly and 
impertinence it was of me to reply in such a way; 
but then I only remembered that while my father 
lived and my allowance was good, Sir Alfred Ed 
monstone had graciously extended all a curled 
darling’s privileges to me. 

“Oh! very well,” he said, dryly. ‘ May I ask 
what you have a vocation for ?” 

“For managing my own affairs.” And when 
I said that, I read, “I have done with you,” writ 
ten legibly in the way in which Sir Alfred closed 
his lips and looked at his wife. 

By-and-by he went away to his study, leaving 
me alone with my sister, and then she bewailed 
my imprudence. , 

“Oh, Dolph, Dolph, he con/d be such a friend 
to you! And without him I can do nothing, noth- 
ing, my poor brother !” 

“Never mind, darling,” I said, heroically; “I 
shall get on just as well without the friendship 
of a man who has withdrawn it on such slight 
provocation, I have no doubt. As I said just now, 
I have a vocation for managing myself, and if the 
worst comes to the worst, you won't cut me, will 
you i 

She shook her head, implored me to “ make it 
up with Alfred,” to “think of the insurance of- 
fice clerkship,” and, above all, to “do nothing 
rash. You're offended with William because of 
Fanny,” she went on; “don't break my heart by 
taking offense with me because of Alfred. Don't 
keep aloof from me, Dolph. Don’t! don’t!” 

“ Supposing, after to-night, your husband never 
invites me ?” 

“Treat him as a brother, and come without an 
invitation,” she said, promptly, and, to please her, 
I affected to promise. But when I took my de- 
parture presently without seeing any more of my 
host, I had a conviction that my intercourse with 
my sister for the future would be limited, even if 
it was not made to cease altogether. And as I 
walked along under the December sky, looking 
for a respectable lodging for the night, I realized 
to the fullest extent that I was cast on my own 
resources, 

I will pass over the next three months, and re- 
sume the story of my blunders in March. During 
those three months I had known many fluctua- 
tions of hope and despair. At first I had attempt- 
ed to live by my pen, but editors would not look at 
what I wrote. Then I made play for a clerkship 
in the War-office, and that failed. Finally, after 
sundry other false moves, I procured, through a 
chance acquaintance, who found out that I had 
been at Oxford with a favorite nephew of his, a 
situation of some trust in the Post-office, with a 
salary of three hundred a year. 

I did not obtain this situation a day too soon. 
My five hundred pounds had dwindled down to a 
miserable fifty, and my heart had hardened against 
all my rich and respectable relatives to the sub- 
stance of a flint. I had only seen Addy once 
since that evening when I rejected her husband’s 
offer of patronage, and that was when she made 
her way to the lodgings I had taken in gloomy 
Gower Street. No persuasions of hers could in- 
duce me to cross Sir Alfred’s threshold again un 
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til I could meet him on the fair footing of being 
myself an independent man 

“Dear Dolph, he would be glad to see you,” 
Addy would say. 

“Then let him call on me here,” I would reply, 
moodily. 

“That’s nonsense. Busy family men don’t call 
on young men relations.” 

“ He would if I had Brooklyn Place.” 

“Nonsense. He doesn’t call on William when 
he comes to town. Dear Dolph, don’t stand on 
your dignity so absurdly. : 

But though I loved her, and though I knew 
her heart ached for me, I determined not to go 
near her husband's house until I had proved to 
him that my belief in my own powers had been 
well formed. 

By the time I got my appointment I had drifted 
from the majority of my former friends a consider- 
able distance. People who had been wont to ask 
me to their houses and féte me in former days lost 
sight of me very naturally. I was no longer one 
of the favored few at Sir Alfred Edmonstone’s 
very select dinners. I no longer had a handsome 
hack standing at livery at Reynolds's or Ander- 
son’s. I was understood to be working in ob- 
scurity for my living, and while I was content to 
remain in that obscurity, surely it was pardonable 
in my friends of former days to be contented too. 
Suffice it to say that that which was commenced 
in pride gathered strength in obstinacy. As soon 
as I fully realized that they had drifted away, I 
turned aside from their current course and let 
them drift. 

I wearied of the theatres. I could not go three 
hundred and sixty nights running to see the Col- 
leen Bawn, and every other theatre in town was 
running even worse plays for an even longer pe- 
riod. Music-halls delighted me not. At the opera 
I looked out from a remote corner upon too many 
I had known in more brilliant days, to take much 
pleasure in the strains of the sirens of that day; 
and private society I had none. “It is not good 
for man to live alone.” I tested the truth of this 
assertion for one year, acknowledged it at the 
end of it, and set myself seriously to consider 
how I should win my way back to a place in my 
own order. 

I was musing on this subject one night at a 
promenade concert, or “ Monday Pop,” as it was 
familiarly called, at the St. James’s Hall, when 
my thoughts were put to flight by a tap on my 
shoulder. Looking round, I found myself face 
to face with a man in the same branch at the 
Post-office as myself, of whom I had but a slight 
knowledge, and whose companionship had never 
before seemed a desirable thing. But just at 
this moment I happened to be filled with a horror 
of solitariness, and so I responded more warmly 
to his address than I should otherwise have done. 

“Well met, Mr. Brooklyn,” he had said; and 
I turned round and exclaimed, 

‘“Well met indeed, Mr. Dalmaine! I was just 
looking for some one to express my admiration 
of Carlotta Patti to.” 

““Come and express it to my mother—that is, 
if you'll allow me to introduce you to her,” he 
said, quickly. “They're in the swell place, of 
course.” And with that he walked off, and I 
followed him. Even as I followed him, in the 
first flash of my gratification at having met with 
some one to exchange words if not ideas with, I 
was conscious of a feeling of my present proceed- 
ing being opposed to the experience and the 
habit of the order I had left. Promiscuous ac- 
quaintances and miscellaneous introductions !— 
what would my refined, high-born mother have 
thought of them? What would my proud old 
father have said of his son? Ah, well! that son 
should have been better provided with weapons 
and munitions for an onslaught on a loftier for- 
tress of society. As it was, I told myself I had 
no appeal. “It is not good for man to live 
alone,” and my own class had tacitly cashiered 
me. Moreover, Dalmaine was a sufficiently gen- 
tlemanly man, though, in the language of my lost 
caste, nobody knew him. 

These conflicting thoughts passed through my 
brain rapidly in the few moments we were en- 
gaged in walking from the spot where he had 
found me to the reserved seats, where he paused 
hefore a couple of ladies, and introduced me to 
them as “Mr. Brooklyn, a colleague of mine,” 
and them to me as his “mother and sister” re- 
spectively. The elder lady bowed and smiled 
blandly and suavely; and then in one breath ex- 
pressed her pleasure at “making my acquaint- 
ance,” her admiration of Carlotta Patti, and her 
fear that we should all take cold from the ex- 
treme heat of the room. “A commonplace, 
middle-class woman,” I said to myself, contempt- 
uously; and then I turned my attention to the 
daughter, who had not yet spoken. Her mother’s 
voice was vulgar! I would hear what the daugh- 


Come and see me.’ 


ter’s was like. 

“The organizers of these popular concerts ca- 
ter well for their public, on the whole, Miss Dal- 
maine,” I said, interrogatively. 

“Do they ’” she said, carelessly looking up at 
me as she spoke; and her face was pretty, and 
her tone was pure. 

Somehow it came abéut that I was asked home 
to supper with them. We walked, I remember 
the night being fine, from the Piccadilly entrance 
to the hall to their home in a street in Pimlico, or 
Belgravia, as Mrs. Dalmaine called it. And dur- 
ing that walk I discovered that Mrs. Dalmaine 
and her son stood in the relation of step-mother 
and half-brother only to the young lady whose 
face had won upon me so. 

Again I will skip a period of three months 
My intimacy with the Dalmaines had marched 
apace, and in August, when my former compeers 
were on the Continent or on the moors, I mar- 
ried Ella, and wrote announcements of the fact to 
each member of my family. Only Lady Edmon- 
The others retained my letters 


stone responded, 
without a word. 
But Addy eame to sec us, surreptitiously, I fel 
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sure, though she did not say so. We had hired 
a little house out at Bayswater then, the rent and 
taxes of which, small as it was, carried away ex- 
actly one hundred a year. We had bought see- 
ond-hand furniture, and were doing with only 
one servant; and we were very much in love, and 
very hopeful about better times. 

My wife was an angel then, as she is an angel 
now, but she was as unfortunate in her relations 
as I wasin mine. Some well-bred people, cousins 
of her father’s, sought us out when they heard 
who Ella had married. But they were checked 
in their career of kindness by the obtrusive bear- 
ing of Mrs. Dalmaine, who frequented our hum- 
ble abode to a terrible extent, and by the free-and- 
easy manners of my wife’s brother, who indulged 
himself freely in the use of scurrilous language 
respecting the uppish conduct of my people in 
cutting me. 

Months rolled on, and, in spite of my poor 
Ella’s utmost exertions, difficulties increased. 
She was a quiet-natured, true-hearted, home-and- 
husband-loving girl, so she felt it to be no priva- 
tion that she could never indulge in the harmless 
cheerful gayeties of her age. But when her baby 
came she felt it to be a privation that she could 
not deck it out daintily, and could not give it the 
air it required, because she had no nurse-maid. 
And she felt it hard, too, that its little cousins of 
Brooklyn Place should be riding handsome po- 
nies in Rotten Row, under the charge of a trust- 
worthy groom, while her child could not even 
have a perambulator. 

At length her step-mother mooted a plan that 
emanated from her plebeian mind quite naturally, 
but that curdled the blood in my veins with hor- 
ror. We had not enough to live on, that was 
evident, she said; why shouldn't we do as others 
had had to do before us—pocket our pride and 
take lodgers? My wife backed this suggestion 
by saying, “ Something we must do, dear Dolph ;” 
and so at length I consented, and a bedroom was 
furbished up, and a lodger advertised for and 
eventually found. 

He was a medical student, not a bad young 
fellow of his order; but then his order was not 
mine. He was the son of a hard-working, re- 
spectable country surgeon of the name of Jones, 
and he had come up to town full of faith in his 
own abilities—as I had been only a year or two 
ago. The first night he came he dined with us, and 
Ella had exerted herself to make a good impres- 
sion on his mind through his palate, by arranging 
a capital dinner, which was a trifle less villain- 
ously served than usual, He expatiated largely 
on the honors and glories of his profession, and 
cited Sir Alfred Edmonstone as one of the exam- 
ples of these. 

After a time I gathered that he was attending 
lectures which my clever and distinguished broth- 
er-in-law was giving to a select few. He was a 
talented young fellow, and he worked hard, and 
soon he came more especially under Sir Alfred’s 
notice as a practical illustration of one of the 
lecturer’s most astounding theories. The young 
man made his mark by his daring, and by the 
tact and skill which accompanied the daring, and 
so the end of it was that by-and-by my lodger 
dined at my sister Lady Edmonstone’s table as 
one of her hushand’s favorite guests. 

We learned this truth about the same time that 
we learned another. My brother had acceded to 
his wife’s entreaties, and had taken a house in 
town for the season. We gathered this fact from 
the gossip column of a fashionable “ lady’s news- 
paper,” and we also gathered from the same source 
that Mrs. Brooklyn was to be presented at the 
next Drawing-room by the wife of our noble coun- 
ty member. Contemporaneously my wife was di- 
versifying her labors as nurse-maid with those of 
cook and house-maid. Her little hands were grow- 
ing coarse and hard, and her best dress was a 
brown alpaca. 

It is easy to say, ‘‘ What matter how coarse the 
hands are if the heart is only in the right place ?” 
Such philosophy is easy, but false. No man could 
be more entirely convinced than I was that my 
wife’s heart was in the right place, but I grieved 
over the gradual browning and hardening of her 
hands all the more bitterly because I had such a 
full knowledge of her patience and industry and 
goodness. It was at this epoch that my second 
child was born, and that my sister Addy sought 
me out again. 

“ Alfred wants to make it up with. you, Dolph,” 
she said, eagerly. “He sends you and your wife 
a warm and cordial invitation to dine with us 
on Tue sday. He admires the independent spirit 
which has kept you to your own course so long.” 

“In short, he is no longer afraid that I want to 
borrow money of him,” I said, bitterly. 

“Ah! don’t take that tone, dear. Accept his 
friendship now he offers it; he can't fail to be 
charmed, as I am, with your wife. We thought 
—heard, I mean—that you had married so differ- 
ently; but Ella is such a perfect gentlewoman.” 

Will any reader care to hear what efforts my 
still lovely wife made to go looking well to that 
dinner? They were mighty efforts, though strong- 
minded people may urge, perhaps, that they were 
made with a puerile object. 

She was fair enough to be any man’s fate when 
she had made ready at last, simple as her toilet 
was and poor as the materials of which it was 
comp« sed were ; she was fair enough to be a help- 
meet for a man whose fate was brighter than 
mine; she was fair enough for me to be fully 
justified in the pride I felt in her when we enter- 
ed my sister’s drawing-room, and I found that all 
my relations were assembled to pass judgment 
on my choice—my wife. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brooklyn were there, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Worthington, these latter fair, fat, flabby, 
and feelingless as ever. There were some remote 
cousins, too, whose amour propre my way of life 
had been supposed to outrage. And there was 
Mr. Jones, my lodger ! . 

Shall I tell you, reader, what I felt when I saw 











him? No; every human being can understand | 
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a tithe, if it be only a tithe, of that which I felt. 
I knew that he was an unconscious, an innocent, 
instrument of torture, but, all the same, he was 
a very rack to me that night. 

He behaved almost as well as a well-born man 
could have behaved under the ciret 
He ignored all former knowledge of us, and ac- 
cepted Sir Alfred's introduction to us as though 
he had cast eyes on us for the first time. But 
through all the dreary length of that grand din- 
ner I saw that he pitied and despised me. 

How did it come about? I am not quite clear 
on the subject, but I think it came about some- 
what in this wise: my brother, moved by the 
graceful bearing and beauty of my wife, was ask- 
ing our address; and while every one was listen- 
ing, Ella gave it, to my horror, in a clear, distinct 
“Thirty-seven Chepston Villas.” 

“Why, that’s your address, Jones!” Sir Alfred 
said, turning to his promising pupil. 

And then Ella, who scorned to lie, as she did all 
mean things, said, “ Mr. Jones is lodging with us.” 

The announcement fell like a thunder-bolt 
among them, and my brother's wife drew her lit- 
tle self up, and pinked her poor little feathers, 
and uttered disjointed ejaculations. My brother 
even said, “‘ What a blunder, Dolph! but of course 
Edmonstone didn’t suspect ;” and Mrs. Worthing- 
ton, my eldest sister, actually blushed as she apol- 
ogized to me for such a mistake being made in 
her sister’s house. For a few moments it seemed 
to me that I was farther from them all than ever. 
Then my wife, who had been so patient hereto- 
fore, spoke impatiently. 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Brooklyn,” she said, “ but of 
all the blunders that have been perpetrated by us 
and against us, this, it seems to me, is the least.” 

She seated herself away from the rest a few 
moments after she had said that, and I saw my 
brother look toward her, and my sister, Lady Ed- 
monstone, go to her lovingly. But she would not 
go near them again till they sought her, and then 
she yielded herself to their advances very gently 

Our days of letting lodgings were numbered 
from that evening. After all, it was disagreeable 
for Sir Alfred, I admitted : and so when my salary 
was increased we kept the little house in Chep- 
ston Street to ourse lves. Soon I secured one or 
two remunerative engagements on the London 
daily press, and eventually I made my way into 
two or three of our leading magazin But the 
heart went out of my work when, after bearing 
the heat of the battle so gallantly, my wife died 
when the peace came 

I am a Bohemian of the Bohemians now 
Since she is not here to adorn the old order that 
I valued far too highly, I have ceased to strive to 
make my way back to it. Few of those social 
difficulties which I have more or less faintly 
sketched oppress me now. But I do sometimes 
hold a debate with mvself on the subjec t of one, 
and that is whether the friends of a young man 
are justified, under any circumstances, in leaving 
him entirely to his own devices in our great me- 
tropolis. Left to himself, he must sink socially 
if not mentally, and, worse than this, the con- 
sciousness that he considers he has sunk may 
break the heart of his wife. : 


mstances, 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

THe series of reports of the operations of the 
geological survey of Lllinois, under direction of 
Professor WORTHEN, has lately been increased by 
the publication of the sixth volume, in which 
the subject of the geology of the State is treated 
by WorTHEN, BropHeaD, and Cox, and that of 
the paleontology by St. Joun, WortHEN, and 
Meek. In the introduction to his work Pro- 
fessor WORTHEN remarks that the geology of the 
State is not exhausted, but that for the purpose 
of economizing in all State expenditures, he has 
made no provision for continuing the series be- 
yond the volume just published. He thinks, 
however, that at a future time the subject 
should be continued and conducted to a full 
completion. He calls attention to the condi- 
tion of the collections made by him, and thinks 
they should be preserved as a nucieus of a State 
museum Of natural history, or disposed of to a 
museum where they can be cared for, In.con- 
clusion, Professor WORTHEN pays an appropriate 
tribute to Professor Henry, Professor Dana, 
and the late Professor AGassiz for assistance 
furnished from the books and libraries under 
their control, and for their interest, manifested 
in several ways, by which the objects of the sur- 
vey have been promoted. 





According to Nature, Professor NoRDENSKJOLD 
is to leave Gothenburg on the 10th of July, in a 
steamer of 163 tons, for another cruise to the 
mouth of the Yenisei. He expects to sail up 
the river as far as Dudinko, when the steamer 
will take merchandise on board and return to 
Norway. The object of the expedition is to 
pat that there is a maritime route between 
Norway and the Siberian coast. 

Professor NORDENSKJOLD is now in Philadel- 
phia as a member of the Board of Awards of 
the Centennial Exposition. 

It is stated that a Russian steamer will also 
leave the Yenisei, and proceed to St Petersburg 
by the Kara Sea, the North Sea, and the Baltic. 


The death of Lieutenant J. E. CoRNELISSEN is 
announced as having taken place at Brussels in 
March last. This officer has been for sixteen 
years at the head of the marine branch of the 
Utrecht Institute, during which his contribu- 
tions to the science of marine meteorology have 
been extensive and important. 

At the latest advices Dr. Fryscu and his party 
had reached Omsk, after a very arduous journey. 
After leaving there they expected to push on to 
the extreme southern limit of their exploration 
at Sergiopol, by way of the little-known range 
of the Tabagatai Mountains. 


Dr. D. Ferrier has discovered what promises 
to be a specific remedy for ‘‘ cold in the head.”’ 
This consists of trisnitrate of bismuth, six drams; 
acacia powder, two drams; bydrochlorate of 
morphia, two grains. Reduce to as fine a pow- 
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der as possible, and use as snuff. The bismuth 
is the active agent. Taken in repeated pinches, 
inhaling strongly, 80 as to draw it well up into 
the nose, the tickling and sneezing are stopped, 
ana next day all traces of coryza will have dis- 
appeared. Such at least is Dr. Fearier’s expe- 
rience, and experiments upon others haye con- 
firmed it. 


From the Monthly Weather Review, of the Unit- 
ed States Signal Service, for April, we learn that 
the special features for the month were, first, the 
slight deficiency of temperature throughout the 
Atlantic States, the lower lakes, and the Cana- 
dian Provinces; second, the rarity of destruc- 
tive storms, tornadoes, etc; third, the rarity of 
auroras; fourth, the large excess of rain-fall in 
the South Atlantic and Gulf States; fifth, the 
long-continued high water in the Mississippi 
between Cairo and Vicksburg, ending in the for- 
mation, on the 26th, of the cut-off at the latter 
place; sixth, the rarity of destructive frosts; 
seventh, the heavy snow-storm of the 4th and 
5th in New Engiand. 

The practical value of the Signal Service to the 
farmer and agriculturist is shown by the state- 
ment that the usual damages by rain in the case 
of hay crops have been very greatly reduced in 
Indiana and Illinois during the past year by the 

yrevailing custom of consulting the Farmer's 
3ulletin before cutting the hay. The impor 
tance of a knowledge of the weather to be an 
ticipated in connection with interests of this 
kind is illustrated by the statement that a single 
severe storm in the cotton belt has been known 
to cause fluctuation in the total value of the an- 
nual crop amounting to $20,000,000. 

The verifications of the probabilities during 
the past month were 83.6 per cent. Of 154 cau 
tionary signals displayed at the United States 
signal stations, 29 were not justified, while 120, 
or 78 per cent., were justified by high winds 
known to have occurred within one hundred 
miles of the stations. 





The death is announced, at the age of forty, of 
Dr. R. Bucno.z, known formerly for his connec- 
tion with polar exploration, and more recently 
for his travels in Central Africa. After a three 
years’ absence in that country, this gentleman 
had only recently returned to Germany, and at 
the time of his death, April 17, he was engaged 
in arranging the numerous scientific collections 
that he had brought with him, and which he de- 
signed for the museum connected with the chair 
of zooloyy in the University of Greifswalde, 


Professor Stivestri, of Turin, poposes the 
name Siderazot for a native iron nitriac, or com- 
pound of iron and n¥rogen, which he has detect- 
ed among the fumarole products of Mount Etna, 
The eruption of August, 1874, was especially in- 
teresting in that, while commencing violently, 
the duration was short, and the end came sud- 
denly. It was at this time that the new mineral 
was found, appearing as a thin incrustation, of 
gray metallic lustre, coating the lava. It con- 
tained chemically ninety-one per cent, of iron 
and nine per cent. of nitrogen. The author 
makes some remarks upon the possible method 
of formation of this rare compound, but the mat- - 
ter seems to be yet involved in much uncertainty. 

M. LaussepAT communicates to the French 

Society for Aerial Navigation the result of some 
observations on the flights of carrier-pigeons., 
He states that he has been engaged in organ- 
izing a system of carriers for military purposes, 
Ten pigeons were taken from Paris to Mou- 
lins, distance 271 kilometers. The direct line 
from Moulins back to Paris being marked out 
for the use of the trained pigeons, they were ob- 
served to follow the mark very closely, and, ac 
cording to a dispatch subsequently sent back to 
LavussEpDAT, who remained at Moulins, it appears 
that seven of the pigeons arrived together at their 
home in less than three hours, having accom- 
lished the distance at an average of ninety ki- 
ometers per hour. Two arrived a little later, 
and the tenth stopped on the way. The atmos- 
pheric circumstances were, it is true, favorable; 
the wind was blowing from the south to the 
north, there were very few clouds, and the tem- 
perature quite moderate. The pigeons which 
accomplished this remarkable flight came from 
the Somme. In order to obtain a good race of 
carrier-pigeons it is considered necessary to cross 
the Anvers with the Liege breeds. The City 
Council of Paris are about to offer a prize for 
the best pigeons which are all of foreign breeds. 
A prize will perhaps also be offered for the best 
purely French breeds. 





Dr. Prever, of Jena, has called renewed atten- 
tion to the fact that a preparation oblactate of 
soda injected under the skin, or introduced into 
the stomach, will produce a somnolence quite 
similar to natural slumber. The application of 
this through the mouth has been tried with 
much success in some cases, although in others 
it has been quite inefficacious, 





An important suggestion has lately been made 
in regard to the utilization of certain waters in 
the cultivation of fish hitherto supposed to be 
unavailable. The article refers to certain ponds 
along the Rhine, connected with a variety of 
manufacturing establishments, which are intend- 
ed to receive the water condensed by steam-en- 
gines. One of these ponds is about 120 feet in 
length, with a depth at the sides of four feet, 
running down to sixteen feet in the centre, 
and is supplemented by the dike which runs 
around three sides of the manufacturing estab- 
lishment. This dike in the aggregate is about 
1600 feet long by twelve feet wide and six feet 
deep in the middle. The entire water area is 
about 24,000 feet, with a depth of six feet in 
the dike and sixteen fect in the centre of pond. 
The dike and pond are simply excavated out of 
the earth, and are neither bricked nor cemented. 
They were simply made to carry away surplus 
condensed water, which runs into the pond at 
about 110° F. The temperature of the pond just 
where the water runs in is about 90°, and the 
coolest part 76° F. Three hundred carp about 
five inches in length were introduced seven years 
ago, and now the young can be seen all the year 
round. Fish weighing four to five pounds are 
quite common, and one hundred pounds may 
easily be taken in an hour. Gold-fish also th ive 
excellently in the same water. It appears that 
the fish like best to be where the water is warm- 
est, especially the younger ones. The locality 
referred to is near Bonn, on the Rhine. 
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THE CENTENNIAL—EXTERIOR OF HORTICULTURAL HALL.—[Ser Pace 508.] 


of the various Brazilian provinces on the frieze 
extending around the structure. Near the sum 


BRAZIL AND THE NETHERLANDS AT THE | the great South American empire in the Main | The facade and sides consist of clusters of pil 


Building It is novel and striking in design, of lars, and, in addition to verv high coloring, are 








CEN I UNNI iL. the Moresque style of architecture. The greatest decorated with glass tiles, having various and mit of the facade is the name of the nation, also 

In a recent number of Harper's Weekly we gave height of the pavilion is about forty feet. It | richly colored designs on the back. The Brazil- | in colored tiles. The colors chiefly used through- 

f the Brazilian exhibits in Agricul- | consists of colonnade and wooden pillars, with | ian coat of arms appears on each side of the | out this structure are green and yellow (the na- 

t Hal his ] vill found a sketch | highly ornamented capitals, and arches support main entrance, and also near the top, on the glass | tional colors of Brazil), and red and blue. The 
‘ pa 1 the section devoted to | ing a gaudily painted superstructure, also of wood, | tiles; the tiles are used also in forming the names | show-cases within the inclosure are of plate. 
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glass, ornamented with ivory and gold, and lined ———_———- — — in 1882. and 








pursued the study of medicine at 
with cloth of a maroon or some other dark and Charleston and at the Jefferson Medical Colle gi 
rich color. Near the entrance is a large show- in Philadelphia. Dr. Sims settled at Montgomery, 
case containing artificial flowers made from feath- Alabama, in 1836, and soon achieved a wide rep 
ers taken from the brilliant-plumaged birds of utation as a skillful operator in general surgery 
the Brazilian forests. Among the exhibits coffee, Somewhat later his attention was turned to the 
the great staple of the country, is a specialty, al- treatment of diseases peculiar to the feminine 
though cocoa, rice, mandioc, ginger, yams, sarsa- ‘ ind at his own expense he establish 
parilla, and many other varieties of tropical fruits edal tal for won H vention of sutures 
are displayed in attractive abundance. Many of ver W As a subst e for those of silk and 
varieties of useful and ornamental wood so plen- P n l was an imp nt advance i ir 
tifully supplied by the almost inexhaustible for- ra Dr. $ also invented several other sur 
ests of the country are exhibited. These include rica trume whic ave ¢ eneral 
specimens of the castor-tree, rose-wood, Brazil- u 
wood, caoutchouc, cedars, logwood, and mahog In 1853 Dr. Sims removed to New York, where, 
any Hammocks used by Indians, and other ar } istent efforts, a temporary hos 
ticles, both modern and ancient, peculiat to them nit { women was estal hed under his charge. 
selves or to their ancestors for many generations | ttained was so remarkable that it 
back, are among the collection of national curi- trated that a permanent hospital 
osities and antiquities was an absolute necessity, And 
Besides the sections in the Main Building and s 8 Dr. Sims obtained f the Legislature 
Agricultural Hall, Brazil makes a ve ry creditable ‘ ter for a Stat titutic now known 
show in Machinery Hall. Among other articles, Woman's Hospital of t State of New 
the miniature models of stationary and marine \ iH ot i t of land from 
steam-engines attract the visitor’s attention of New Y¥ } tal Th 
There are also three models of men-of-war, and 9 } vith open 
one of the naval arsenal at Bahia, in which are if a | 
represented the engines and boilers and all the | ( |’ vy near Columbia 
different pier es of mac hinery There are thre ( i tl now val 
boilers and two engines, and a complete line of I t 1 Council 
shafting, with couplings, counter-shafting, and z fittir 
hangers, all complet Here we can see, all at ‘ th n 
ranged in methodical order, planes, upright drills, x W the 
boring machines, and several lathes. Small as ‘ | nt 1 Fif 
these latter are, and all are made to scale, they La 1 Fourth av 
show every part as perfect as in the larger ma t Sta I Dy ted 
chines. Besides the engines and boilers and the = } ‘ | IMS 
shafting, there are twenty-one different machines f the} 
represented, and also the rail tracks, with the two I 861 Drs 1 i 
turn-tables and two trucks There are also two t , } ENCE 
mode Is of stone dry-docks, being ma le to scale NiGu \ pa mn 
from those at Santa Cruz and the Imperial Dry | I his re 
dock. These are also complete, and give a very t for 
good idea of those important government works | pavil 
pied, 
THE NETHERLANDS ¥ | at ail 
Just beyond the Brazilian section in our illus | | udy fo 
tration may be seen the pavilion of the Nether l } ! 1 by vol 
lands. It is surmounted by a graceful arched ng 
frame-work, painted in cream-color, and hung with efly from 
curtains of maroon velvet draped in heavy folds \ D) Ms I urmly 
The Department of Public Works is illustrated 4 Z , it he 
by a quantity of valuable and suggestive dia 4 a t | of D I lon, and 
grams, photographs, and models. <A part of the Ys t | it Pa before the 
Exhibition that attracts all passers is the coll t of the dav. and « with 
tion of carpets from Delft. These are made in ce , NtH4 e French government con 
one piece, and in imitation of Smyrna carpets, and J. MARION SIMS, M.D. ferred ' m th } f Knight of the Le 
are, if arty thing, softer, thicker, and richer in col- nof Hor ] ri f the King of the 
or than the originals. Passing many articles we | shining silks and embroideries made by savage | I MARION SIMS M.D Cleans | ng that Dr, Sims was operating so 
would like to mention if we had the space, we | fingers. A large space is given to photograph : Ta Sa cathe f Paris, went there especially to in 
must refer our readers to the representation of | barks, leaves, ete., representing the cinchona | Tis eminent phy ian, pt lent t Am« te him to go to B ‘ to repeat | opera 
the Dutch colonies, one of the most interesting | trade of Java. There is also a model farm es- | ican Medical Association, and found Won tions in the hospitals there He pted the 
departments in the building. Here are grains, | tablishment in miniature, very compact and neat, | an’s Hospital of New York, wa Lancast tatio nd repéired promptly to Brussels, 
woods, barks, fruits, oils, metals, in abundance. | at which, we fear, our Western farmers will be | District, South Carolina, January 25, 18 H where he spent almost an entire day in the hos 
Here are curious filigrees and barbaric arms and | apt to turn up the nos« duated at South Carolin: a C ( pit th the Belgian prof I So pleased 
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were they that they immediately elected him a 
> responding Fellow of the om rial Academy 

’ Medicine, and thé »y recommended his name to 
=. king’s government for the order of Leopold 
I, as a recognition of the great service he had 
rendered them. 

In 1866 he published in London his work— 
Clinical Notes on Uterine Surgery. In a few 
weeks it was republished here, and it was trans- 
lated and published simultaneously in French 
and German. 

Soon after this public ation ese received decora- 
tions from the Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian 
governments, and in 1869 he wn rete a second or- 
der from the Italian government. In 1870 Dr. 
ganized in Paris the Anglo-American Am- 
bulance Corps, and, as surgeon-in-chief, went with 
it to Sedan, fortunately arriving there just as the 
great battle began (August 31) which ended in 
the downfall of the empire. This corps was com- 
posed of eight Americans and eight Englishmen. 

The address delivered by Dr. Sims on the 6th 
inst. before the American Medical Association, 
in Philadelphia, produced a profound impression 
by its boldness and by the practical and progress- 
and outlook, and was 


SIMS or 





ive character of its scope 
received with great applause, ten thousand copies 
being ordered to be printed for distribution among 
the members of the Association, 


HOME AND FOREIGN 
On the afternoon of the first Sunday in June there 
thousand people in Central Park, 
The clouds had look- 


GOSSIP. 


were about forty 
when suddenly it began to rain, 
ed black and threatening for some time, but visitors 
trusted that the rain would not really come, and were 
loath to leave the beauties of the Park. W hen the 
drops fi took place. The 
rushing exit of forty thousand from the Park entrances 
was a curious sight. None of the alarmed throng 
stopped to consider how they looked or what they did. 





t descended, a stampede 


New summer bonnets, hats, dresses, and coats were 





uppermost in every body’s mind, and how to save them 
from a drenching was the problem. The curs never 
Many amusing ac- 
Among other things 
recorded was the remarkable speed made by a Teu- 
tonic gentleman and his mate, with their numerous 
incumbrances. They had taken their entire family to 
the Park to spend the day. There were ten children, 
and the eldest looked younger than twelve years. The 
majority of the family were 
with a sigh of relief that the father and mother depos- 
ited their burdens in the horse-car. The father at once 
began to take a census. He counted slowly from one 
“Yah, yah,” she 


rht lose one,” 


before developed such a capacity. 
cidents and episedes occurred. 





carried in arma. t was 


to ten, and reported to his wife. 
laughed; “I was afraid we mi 

There are various indications that the visit of the 
Prince of Wales to India nay institute some important 
The old restrictions placed 
xed s0 much that they 
can hardly be so severe hereafter. For the first time 
the women were liberated from the hard walls of the 


reforms in that country. 
upon womer in India were rela 


zenana, and were seen in Open Carriages, UnVe iled, en- 
joying with rapture the flre-works and other festivities, 
They were given to understand that this unprecedent- 
ed freedom was granted at the express desire of the 
Prince, and he will always be regarded by them as their 
liberator. Itis also stated that the Prince rebuked the 
insolence of certain Englishmen toward natives in such 
&@ way as has produced an excellent effect. 

At the recent sale of the effects of Hans Christian An- 
dersen, letters and souvenirs from celebrities brought 
high prices; but his own autographs were sold at only 
moderate sums, 





At Saratoga the two great events of the coming 
summer will be the college regatta and the athletic 
games. These latter will be the first distinctively inter- 
collegiate games ever held in this country. The Ath- 
letic Association was organized last December at the 
suggestion of the preside! nts of the Yale and Harvard 
Athletic Clubs, and it now includes sixteen colleges, 
The summer games are to be at Saratoga the day after 
the regatta, and the president of the association is now 
laying out the track, w hi h is within a short distance 
ot the hotels, This track is to have four straight sides 
instead of long curves. When complete, “ College 
Park,” as the course is to be called, will equal any track 
in America in its arrangements, 


A flood of counterfeit money appears to have burst 
upon New York and Brooklyn, and it is well for those 
receiving bills to be on their guard. From an exchange 
we quote a list of counterfeits, which may be useful for 
reference: 

$20 bills on the National Bank of Utica, New York. 

#10 bilis on the Farmers’ and Manufacturers’ Bank 
of Poughkeepsie. 

$5 bills on the First National Bank of Chicago, 
Illinois. 

$5 bills on the First National Bank of Paxton, Lli- 
nols, 

$5 bills on the First National Bank of Canton, Illi- 
noi, 

$5 billaon the First National Bank of Peoria, Illinois, 

$5 bills on the First National Bank of Aurora, Illi- 
noir, 

$5 bills on the First National 
nois. 

$5 bills on the 
M wssac husetts, 
ls on the Hampden Bank of Westfield, Massa- 


Sunk of Galena, Illi- 


National Bank of Northampton, 





$5 bill on the Mechanics’ National Bank of New 
Bedford, Massachusetts. 

#5 bills on the Tmyders' National Bank of Chicago, 
Ilinoie. 

$5 bills on the First National Bank of Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

We are informed that there is no such bank in ex- 
istence as the First National Bank of Galena, Illinois, 

A famine is reported as prevailing in some sections 
of Beaufort County, South Carolina, in consequence of 
the failure of last year’s crops. An appeal has been 
made for help, 


Abdul-Aziz might still have been alive and upon his 
throne, had he continued to act upon the same princi- 
ples by which he was apparently governed when he 





teen years, his career suddenly terminates: deposed 
from the throne May 30; died by his own hand June 4. 
His successor, Murad, is a nephew of the late Sultan, 
and is rightful heir to the throne by the Turkish law 
of succession. 

A ‘ World’s Homeopathic Convention” will be held 
in Philadelphia on June 26, probably the first conven- 
tion of the kind ever held in any country. Discussions 
will take place on various important subjects, and pa- 
pers on scientific and medical topics, prepared by noted 
men of the homeopathic school, will be read. In con- 
nection with this convention, the American Institute 
of Homeopathy will hold a business meeting. 








The famous trip across the continent was accomplish- 
ed according to the programme: the Jarrett & Palm- 
er transcontinental train, which left New York early 
on the morning of June 1, reached San Francisco at 
twenty-five minutes past nine Sunday morning. The 
journey had been accomplished in eighty-three hours 
and twenty minutes, without stoppages and without 
accident. 


At Hohda, United States of Colombia, a grand “ aeri- 
al ascension” was advertised to take place on the 
morning of May 8. A great excitement was created in 
the little town. About two thousand persons gathered 
in the plaza. An oven had been built for heating the 
air by which the balloon was to ascends The large 
balloon was successfully inflated; the aeronaut enter- 
ed, brilliant in scarlet and gold, and carrying in his 
hand the Colombian flag. In less than a minute he 
was estimated to be at a height of 2000 feet. Then he 
threw out the flag; next a smoke was seen, and the 
unfortunate aeronaut had lowered a rope, and was 
clinging to the end below. Soon flames burst out. It 
is the sad old story: the poor man was found insensi- 
ble about a mile from the place of starting, and lived 
but a few hours, 





A young sailor was recently picked up by a pilot- 
boat off Sandy Hook in a state of great exhaustion. 
Atter he had somewhat recovered, he stated that a few 
days previous he had signed articles for a voyage to 
Antwerp on the bark Eliza M‘Laughlin, gnd that the 
vessel sailed the day before he was rescued from the 
water. He himself had leaped overboard to escape 
maltreatment from the first mate, who, he said, had 
abused him without cause. 

’ 





It is touchingly announced that a young white whale, 
recently arrived from the coast of Labrador, committed 
suicide a few days ago at the new aquarium at Thirty- 
fifth Street aud Broadway. The rash act was accom- 
plished by flinging himself violently against the iron 
sides of the tank in which he had been placed. Wheth- 
er it was homesickness, disappointment, or despair 
that induced him to thus make away with himself re- 
malls & mystery, 





The Pelham coach continues to be a topic of much 
interest to all who have a fancy for “ coaching.” 
Among other things, the precise distance of Pelham 
from the Hotel Brunswick has been a subject of dis- 
cussion. It has been ascertained that the exact dis- 
tance between the Hotel Brunswick and the front gate 
at Arcularius’s Hotel, Pelham, following the route of 
Colonel Kane’s coach, is 15.205 miles. 

















It is proposed to hold an International Convention 
of Archwologists at Philadelphia in connection with 
the Centennial Exposition, for the purpose of promot- 
ing acquaintance and increasing the means of infor- 
mation in American archeology and ethnology. The 
State Archeological Society of Ohio will provide rooms 
for the Convention, and the first meeting will be held 
in the Ohio building at 2 o’clock p.m., September 4, 
1876. The American Association for the Advancement 
of Science meets at Buffalo, New York, August 23, at 
which time a sub-section of anthropology will be form- 
ed. The Archeological Convention has been appoint- 
ed near the close of the sessions of the association, in 
order that those who desire may conveniently attend 
both meetings. Large collections in ethnology and 
archeology from the Smithsonian Institution, the 
State Society of Ohio, and other public and private 
sources will be on exhibition, and will furnish a great 
inceutive for archeologists to visit the Exposition, 


From the Toledo Blade, 
SPECIALTIES IN MEDICINE. 
We publish on our eighth page a lengthy ar- 

ticle describing the system of the noted special- 
st, Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y., in which 
he sets forth with considerable force and clear- 
ness his reasons for devoting his whole time and 
attention to a single department of medicine— 
the treatment of lingering chronic diseases. The 
same article also takes up the subjects of diag- 
nosis, methods of consultation and treatment, etc., 
and will be found to contain many valuable hints 
to the invalid. Dr. Pierce is the author of a 
work which has already attained a large cireu- 
lation—* The People’s Common-Sense Medical 
Adviser ’—containing some nine hundred num- 
erously-illustrated pages, and devoted to medi- 
cine in all its branches, a work well calculated for 
the guidance and instruction of the people at 
large, and which may be had for $1 50 (post- 
paid) by addressing the author. Dr. Pierce has 
now been before the general public long enough 
to enable the formation of a careful estimate otf 
the efficiency of his treatment and his medicines, 
and the verdict, we are glad to know, has been 
universally favorable to both.—[{ Com. 


FOR DEBILITY, 

Arising from over-exertion, sickness, or from any 
cause whatever, SCHENCK’S SEAWEED TONIC is a Val 
uable remedy, containing the nourishing and life- 
supporting properties of many natural produc- 
tions ; its strengthening properties are truly won- 
derful. A single bottle will demonstrate its value. 
Prepared by Dr. J. H. Scnenck & Soy, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 


Tus greatest discovery of the age is Dr Tostas’s 





first ascended the throne. But he became extravagant, 
devoted to pleasure, and hesitated not to gratify every 
desire at the expense of his subjects. The annual ex- 
penses of his palace have been estimated at ten mill- 
ions of dollars. This may be an exaggerated estimate, 
but he certainly spent enormous sums upon his harem, 
and taxed the people heavily that he might indulge 
every passing whim. So after reigning as Snitan fif- 





Venetian Linimen? for the cure of aches and pains; 
also cholera, dysentery, colic, and vomiting ; warranted 
for over twenty-seven years,and vever failed. No family 
or traveler should be without it. It is worth its weight 
in gold. Sold by the drugyists.—[(Com.] 


Burnett's Cocoatne is the bes* and cheapest hair 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





ONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, Throat 

diseases, Dyspepsi: +f General Det vility, Loss oft 
Strength, Flesh, and Appetite, and all diseases arising 
from Poverty of the Mood, yromptly and radically 
cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF 
LIME AND SODA. Established 1858, Prices $1 and 
$2 per bottle. Prepared only by 

WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 

Sold by Druggists. 36 John St., New York. 





Goul’s New Iron Front Hote 


t#” ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. gg 


305,307,309, & 311 South Second St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





CRUMB’S IMPROVED HARD RUBBER 
” Pocket Inhaler. 


For all Catarrhal & Throat Affections. 


The Ozonized Inhalant saturating the 
packing A, reacts on the generator B, 
evolving remedial vapors, which, in- 
haled by nozzles CC or Mouthpiece D, 
eradicate al] disease and inflammation 
from the membranes of the Head and 
Throat, certainly curing Catarrh, Head- 
ache, Bronchitis, Clergymen’s Sore 
Throat, Loss of Voice, Asthmatical Af- 
fections, and Fou! Breath. Easily man- 
aged. Sold by Druggists, or mailed you 
with Inhalant for 3 months on receipt 
(Patented 1873.) Of $2 00. WM. R. CRUMB, M.D., Ag't. 

Complicated cases of long standing, and all other 
Chronic Diseases, treated by correspondence, Consulta- 
tion fee, $1 00. Address as above. 

Lock Box 87, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HARTSHORN SELF-ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


Models and terms sent 





No cords or balances, 


eae ~ to trade. 


ST ‘EW ART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, N. Y. 


ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 
And Tan. Use Perry’s Moth and 
Freckle Lotion. It is reliable. 
For Pimples on the Face, 
Blackheads or Fleshworms, 
Ask your druggist for Perry's 
Comedone and Pimple Remedy, 
a the Infallible Skin Medicine, o1 
consult Dr. B.C. PERRY, Der 
matologist, 49 Bond Street, 
New York. 


OF HOMBURG, 






BATHS 
Near Frankfort-on-the-Main. 


Mineral Springs much resembling those of Saratoga,but 
more efticacious (in diseases of the stomach and the liver, 
and attacks of gout). Unrivale od summer climate, Sover- 


eign cure in nervous debility. All kinds of amusements, 
Supe rblodging- housesat mode rate prices. Skating rink, 


MOOD’s PATENT 


Protects the Bird from 
SUN, WIND, & RAIN. 
Very Ornamental, as well as 
seful. 

For sale by all cage-dealers. Mann- 
factured by the SINGER GRAVEL 

PAPER CO., Sole Proprietors, 
582 Hudson Street, New York. 


Dangerous Counterteits 


For an official and oul able descriptive list of all 
dangerous counterfeits found in circulation, see 


Thompson’s Bank-Note and 
Commercial Reporter 
Office 102 Nassau St., New York 


The oldest, best, and most aiasiine Bank-Note Re- 
porter in e xistence, 








1ODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 

At Barnum’s Hippodrome; Dr. Wood, Veterinary 
Surgeon ; Colonel McDaniels, owner of Harry Bassett ; 
Dr. Ogle, of 330 W. 25th Street, pronounces Giirs’ 
Liniment Iopipe or Ammonia the only remedy that 
can be relied on to cure lameness in horses 

Sold by all Druggists. De ‘pot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle 

This ball has Deen *n adoy by all 
the leading players in the U.S. It 
“ is the hest ball m’f’d. S Anes by 
Tiukae mail on receipt of $1 25; or 
f dozen, $6 00. Send stamp for cata- 
logue of Sporting Goods. 

WILLIAMS & CROCKETT, 
91 Duane Street, New York 


PEACH TREE BORERS. 


Worms which destroy our Peach Trees. One appli- 
cation a protection for ten years, Expense trifling 
For information, address, with three-cent st: ump, 

T. J. GLICK, Fruit Grower, Catasauqua, Pa, 


SEYDEL & CO.’S POCKET HAMMOCK, 






9 BM 


aie” 





No. 1, Weight only 1 1b. Bears 1300 Ibs. 
A most luxurious Couch, Seat, Swing, &c. 
Circulars may be had by addressing VAN WART & 

MocCOY, 134 and 136 Duane Street, New York. | 


POLLAK & CO., 


» Manufacturers of Meerschaum Pipes 
and Holders. Repairing, Boiling, &c. 

B.: holesale and KRetail. 

27 John St., N.Y. P.O. Box 5009. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


| LAIR?S PILLS, The Great English Remedy 
for Gout and Rheumatism; Sure, Safe, Effectual. 
PROUT & HARSANT, Proprietors, Lopdon H. PLAN- 
TEN & SON 224 William St., N. geuts, Box, 34 


Price $4 00. 












dressing in the world.—[Com. } i 





i 





All je light ich elegantly furnished; Electric 
= ‘ll, and all modern conveniences. Price of Rooms: 
100 Rooms at $1 00 apiece; 80 Rooms at $1 50 apiece; 
50 Rooms at $2 00 apiece per day; or, Rooms with 
Board, $3 00 per day. A fine Restaurant. Meals a la 


Carte. GOULD & CO., 





Proprietors. 





This Solid Walnut Partor Surre, covered in Hair 
Cloth or any color Wool Terry, seven pieces, $75 00. 








This Solid Walnut Centennial Dressing-Case Caan 
ber Scrre, three pieces, viz., Double Bedstead, Marble- 
top Dressing-Case, Marble-top Washstand, ouly $60 OU. 





Bep Lounor for X-mas Present. Lounge and Bed. 
Our new patent Bed Lounge. The perfection of util 
ity. Nothing r to equal it for beauty and convenience. 
, useful, desirable X-mas present. Those you 
give it to will thank you all the days of their life. It 
is a lovely Parlor Lounge, and nothing to do but to 
turn it over and go to bed. Get one, and you will say 
happy aml, Price $80 00, 








Sweet restorer, balmy sleep. X-mas Present. O <A 
Agathorryton Silvered Steel Bep Spring. Elega: 
present for invalids or the aged, or those afflicted in any 
way, or thore desiring positive ease and comfort. I 
health restorer, and to thousands in health it is adel 
ful sleep-inducer and invigorator, Try it, and you will 
rise in the morning refreshed and happy. Price $13 00, 

We will ship the above to any address on receipt of 
prices named. No charge for packing 

Carpets and Bevpine at manufacturers’ prices 
Photographs of any article of furniture required will 


be sent on application. GOULD & CO., 
Furniture Manufacturers and Dealers, N.E. Cor. 
Ninth and Market Sts., 242 & 244 S. Second 








St., and 37 & 39 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘ “4 * Manufacturer of 
= in 
C. STEHR, Meerschaum 
Pipes & Amber Goods. Whole 
y Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 


8 doors from Bowery. 





TISITING CARDS Printed from Nickel Silver Tipe.— 

35 White Bristol, or 25 Tinted, or 12 Snowfle ee ‘Mar- 
ble, Repp, or Damask, or 6 Glass, or 6 Floral, 10 cts. aud 
1-ct. stamp, by return mail, All other kinds correspond 
ingly low. 240 styles. Illustrated Circular, Price-List, 
&c.,to Agents,10c, Address W.C.Camnon, Boston, Mass. 


OHN HICKLING & CO., Bankers and 


Brokers, 72 Broadway, N. W., execute 
orders by mail and telegraph for Stocks and Privileves, 











Pills, $1 25, by Mail. Sold by Drugzists. 


Wall Street Review and quotations sent tree. 








ROTI: 











24,1876. | 


Rowers Statuary 


JUNE 






at 






Inclose 10 cents for Ilustra- 
ted Catalo a 3 prints of 
lawn subjects, to JOHN ROGE 1155 Broad- 
way, cor. 27th St., New York. eaneket hia Fifth Ave.) 


Enormous Sacrifice 


Of Solid Gold and Silver Watches. Failure of three of 
the largest Watch importers in New York. Over a 
million dollars worth of their goods ordered to be sold 
at one-half the cost of importation. An opportunity 
to purchase Gold and Silver Watches at less than one- 
half their usual price has never before been offered to 
the public. 

List of prices that these goods are ordered to be sold 
at: Silver Watches, $9, $12, $16, and $18; Ladies’ Size 
Gold Watches, $19, #22, $25, $28, $30, $35, #0, and $45; 
Gents’ Size, $35, $40, $45, , $55, , and 

Parties wishing Watches should order at once, as the 
assortment is now complete, so we can fill any order of 
most any magnitude or description. If you don’t wish 
any particular make or style of Watch, simply one that 
is substantial and will keep good time, let us know 
what price you wish to pay, o we will send you the 
best Watch possible for the money. 

Of course, the higher the price paid for a Silver or 
Gold Watch, the finer the works and the heavier and 
finer the case will be. This Stock of Watches was im- 
ported with a view of supplying only the Leading Jew- 
elers of the country; for that reason they are all the 
finest Watches that are made. The names of all the 
best makers in the world are represented in this stock. 
On account of thegreat depression in business, which 
has been the cause of these failures, it is deemed ad- 
visable to convert this stock into cash within ninety 
days, at whatever sacrifice is necessary to do 80. 

The works of these Watches are full-jeweled and 
lever movements; they are all in Aunting-cases, and 
warranted solid gold and silver. 

The well-known firm of Exias & Co., Manufacturers 
of Jewelry, has been appointed to dispose of these 
Watches, and have been instructed to send them by 
Express, C. O. D., to any part of the United States, 
and to allow parties ordering them to examine the 
Watches before paying one penny, and if they are not 
Satisfactory and just as represented, they are under no 
obligation to receive them. A written guarantee will 
be sent with each Watch, stating quality, &c. Five 
. r cent. discount will be made to Jewelers purchasing 

y the dozen. 

In ordering, always state whether you want a Ladies’ 
or Gents’ size Watch, and about what price you wish 
to pay, and what express you wish it sent by. Ad- 
dress all orders to EKLUAS & CO., No. 9 GREAT 
JONES ST., 


As % PAN $10 and upward. 
OF seer ‘Checkers up at the Farm.”’ 
; ifs Just Completed. 

rm ys: Comes) 20 Inches High, Price $16. 
Stak 





NEW xO ORK. 








FIRE. INSURANCE NCE COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI. 


CA SE kh bac neesn cece $500,000 
Individual Liability --.-......- 500,000 
ee EE eee ee 375,975 


Security to Policy- holders. - 1,375,975 


GAZZAM GANO, Pres’t. _B. D. WEST, Sec’y. 


You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
Sold by Druggists. 


YOUR OWN PRINTING 
Favorite §3lf-Inker, 816 
esses from 25.” Office 
Fer 85. 1000 yates 
bye i? ndid book 







ussume 


of Sozodont. 


2 DO 





1. 
iscued June Int, 1876. 
GORHAM «& 

2990 W aaningeas St., Wotton 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Harven's Magazine, Hanven’s Weexry, and Harper's 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two fur $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGcazine, Weexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suusonivers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra coy: Postage free, 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
eubscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly 

The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

Ip remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hareer & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be reuewed without lose to 
the sender. 





Termes ror Apvertistne 1n Harren’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each inse “tion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


yraneare Pocket Map of the Raney 
Lakes Region. Price 50c.; by mail, postpaid, 
S5c. The only correct map ever published ; strong cloth 
covers; map printed on parchment paper. FARRAR 
& JOHNSON Publishe ra, , 383 Ww ashington St, Boston. 
Rubber Name 
Stamps, with 


5( \i TS. sent to any address. Also moveable Typa, 
Badelibie Inx, e) 


just patented; in« dispensibie to business men. 


Send for Catalogue Kell & Oakey, San Francisco 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS NOW PUBLISHED. 





HARPER’ 


LANGUAGE SERIES. 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 


Retail. Introduction, Exchanee 
LANGUAGE PRIMER, . . . 40 cts. 27 cts. 20 cts. 
LanGuaGE Lessons, . . . 50 Cts. 34 Cts. 25 cts 
ScHooL ComMPosiITION, . . 50 Cts. 34 cts. 25 cts. 
PROGRESSIVE GRAMMAR, . . 75 Cts. 50 cts. 38 cts. 


THEIR PLACE IN SCHOOL. 


The Primer is used in the Fourth and Fifth Years or Grades. 
The Language Lessons in the Sixth and Seventh. 
and Graminar in the Highth and Ninth. 


The Composition 


Foreign testimony to the merits of Harper’s Language Series. 


From M. Buisson, Fellow of the University of France. 

Professor Swinton’s two lower books [Zanguage Primer and Language Les- 
sons| are, as far as we know, the boldest and most methodical attempt to replace 
grammatical formalism by the living and concrete study of language. 

In the exercises given in these books the starting-point is not the isolated 
word, but always the sentence as the embodiment of a thought. In no case is 
an a priori definition laid down; on the contrary, illustrative examples are 
placed before the pupil, and by the examination of these he is led to form 
his own definition. ‘Thus, for instance, in communicating a primary notion 
of the preposition, the teacher takes a book, and, placing it by turn on, under, 
in, near, away from, the table, asks in each case, Where is the book? What 
relation is there between book and table? In this way it is an easy task to 
convey the idea that the office of the preposition is to denote relationship. 

Again, take the method of resolving a sentence into its component members, 
and these again into primary and secondary parts; by the procedure set forth 
in these text-books the teacher gives the pupil the detached elements, and re 
For example: “ Washington was 
commander-in-chief of the ; Washington was born in Virginia ; 
Washington was born in 1732 ; Eng 
general ; the place of surrender was Yorktown ; the general was named Corn 
wallis ; etc. : combine these propositions into a single sentence.” 

In the process of building the sentence the pupil will learn far better than 
by any formal definition the true nature of the personal pronoun, the relative, 
This is the spirit that vivifies these books, and their exe- 

There is a most serviceable 
The task being done, the pupils are re 


quires him to combine them into a whole. 
American army 


W ashington caused the surrender of lish 


the participle, etc. 
cution is marked by extraordinary tact. 
of which the author makes great use. 

quired to exchange papers and criticise their mates’ papers with reference to 


exercise 


spelling, punctuation, style, and thought, in a short letter addressed to the 
teacher. Several models of such letters of criticism are given in these books. 


We may further observe that practical composition in every case follows the 
statement of principles, and the pupil works his own way into grammar by the 


actual handling of speech. Swinton’s method is the inductive method applied 


with wonderful skill to the study of the mother-tongue. 





Copies for examination with a view to introduction sent to teachers and school officers on 
receipt of half the retail price. 
Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Price 


SHARP'S BREECH- LOADING TARGET AND MILITARY RIFLE, $10, 














Send for Circular. 


Sharp’s, Remington’s, Ballard’s, Wesson & Stevens's 
Sporting and Target Rifles at manufacturers’ prices. 
Liberal Discount mate to Clubs. HOMER FISHER, 260 Broadway, cor. Warren St, 


TWO DOLLARS 


Bur t the Cente — Printing Press, and Five Dollars a Printin 
including Press, Type, Cabinet, Ink, etc, Specimens « 
Printing and Circulars free. Address, YOUNG AMERICA 

PRESS COMPANY, No 53 Murray Street, New York 


SOMETHING 
Iv 


A Mouse once caught re- 
E>) sets the trap for another. 
sample by mail, postpaid, 


oe. R, E. DIETZ, 
Patentee, 54 and 56 
Fulton St,, N. ¥. 


Sermons and prayer- 
meeting talks at the N. 











NPP: | 
Mer 
= 


Y. Hippodrome from the 7'ribune verbatim reports, in 
the new book Glad Tidings. Beware of imitations. 


at 2 11,000 ordered. AGENTS WANTED 
EB. as ° the h oes nol ) 
REAT, Publisher, Broadway, N. Y. 25 ~~, Lar 4,4 hater Pry A Maggs ee sna 
FG. CO., 36 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 





BVT sete 
THE UNIQUE HAIR CRIMPER. 


It is novel, simple, light, easily adjusted, and does not break 









WELLS 
male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 


$1 mate.io P. O. Vioxery & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


DEAFNESS sire, osm... est 


.J.WOOD, Madison, Ind. 
95 FANCY C ARDS, new styles, with name, , post- 
2) paid. J.B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renns. Co., N. Y. 


$5 to $20 
: REE 5 Views of the Centennial Bu 


‘ for 3c. stamp. M. Mik as & Cc 


Cata ogue 


bets $2531 


DIAMONIZED Metal Knife and Scissors 
Sharpener, Glass Cutter and Ice Pick in one. 
** Rest in the world,” “ Wouldn’ t sell i t for $5,” “ Is worth a dozen 
Hundreds of aimilar t monials t mre ge ond by mail, 
of this ar =~ oa Novelties 

. MANE'G ©CO,, Hest. oe CONN. 





reliey ry 
free 


steels.’ 
25 cents, Terms to A 
G. J. CAPEWEL 


' HWALDSTEIN 
: OPTICIANS 45B oadway NY 


CATALOGU MAILED on! APPLICATION 





10¢ 


per day at home. Samples worth $1 
free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


om gr sent 
, Phila. 











CHERMERHORN’S MONTHLY is Good for Parents 
and Teachers. Sample, 20c. ; per an., $2. J.W. SCHER- 
MERHORN &c Cco., ul lishers, 14 Bond Street, N. Y. 


naa oa 


‘Employme nt for al ! c entennial on wf 
Geo. L. Felton &C o., N.Y. 


Send for ¢ hcome ( ‘atalegue. 
urrokv's Sons, Boston Mass 





Lounges, 


AMP LOUNGE CO., Norwalk, Conn. 
Pres, 


$4, $5, and $12. Folds Small. Cuts, &c., 





A WEEK to Agents,O)d and Young, Male and Fe- 














GOSSAMER 
WATERPROOF GARMENTS 


Get the Genuine ! Beware of Worth- 
leas Imitations! Ask for the Gos 
samer Waterproof Gannents, and 
see for yourself that our trade- 
mark, “Gossamer Waterproof,” 
is stampe d on the loop of the gar- 
ment. None are genuine without 
they are so stamped. Our garments 
never under any exposure,to either 
cold or warm weather, adhere to- 
ge ther, or grow soft and worthless. 
° Lady or Gentleman should go 
to the Centennial, sea-shore, or mountains without one 
of our Rubber Garments. We igh from 9 to 16 ounces, 
can be easily carried in the pocket. Send for Illus- 
trated circular. Made by GOSSAMER RUBBER 
CLOTHING co., No. 289 Devonshire ‘Street, } Boston. 









or 
RPRISE PRES 
ext FOUR SIZES. Se5.| 
EAT.SUCCESS : 
| SEND 2 STAMPS FOR CATALOGUE | 
| J.COOK % Co- MANUFACTURERS. | 

WEST MERADEN.CT. | 


RANGELEY LAK 


and all about them, By Cuaries A. J. Farnam. Pa 
per cover, 25c.; by mail, postpaid, 30c. Fine Cloth 
cover, $1 00; by mail, postpaid, $1 10, "FARRAR & 
JOHNSON, Publishe ors, 383 Washington St., Boston, 


“-ACR 





1 


THE BOOK of 
l . iS, 


the SEASON, 


Imitation Gold Watches and 
Chains. $15. $20 and $25each. Chains 
$2 to $12, toomateh. Jeweiry ofthe same. 
Beot C.0.D. by Express. Send stamp for 
Illustrated Cireular CoLLiInes MetTaL Watch 
FACTORY, 335 Broadway, New York. Box 3006 

A Record of 


The World of Wonders : 4.2% Song 


derful in Nature, Science, and Art. 200 Engravings. 
Agents Wanted, Send for Circular. 
Cc CASSELL, I PETTER, & & GALPIN, 596 Broadway, N.Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
MT OF NEW BOOKS. 








I 

DR. DRAPER'S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOP 
MENT OF EUROPE. History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe. By Joun Wittiam Dararen, 
M.D., Tey D., a x of Chemi stry in the Un 
versity of New York, Author of a ** Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” ‘*Civil Policy of America,” 

History of the American Civil War,” &c. Revised 
Edition, in Two Volumes, 12m, Cloth, $3 00, 
Il 

GLADSTONE’'S HOMER IN HISTORY. Homeric 
Synchronism: an Enquiry into the Time and Place 
of Homer. By the Right Hon. W. E, GLransrone, 
M.P., Author of “Juventus Mundi,” ** Rome and 
the Newest Fashions in Keligion,” &c, Post 8vo, 
Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $2 00 

IIl. 

COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. Comparative Zool 
ogy, Structural and Systematic Fort se in Schools 
and Colleges. By Jawes Oxron, A.M., Professo rof 
Natural History in Vassar Colleye; Corresponding 


Member of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila 


delphia, and of the Lyceum of Natural History, New 

York; Author of “The Andes and the Amazon," 

&c. With $50 Illustrations, Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 00, 
IV, 


rly Man in Europe 
Svo, Cloth, $2 5v. 


EARLY MAN IN EUROPE. Ea 


By Cuances Rav, Llustrated, 


V. 

CICERO’'S SELECT ORATIONS. M. Tullil Cice 
ronis Orationes Select# )} 1V Recognovit Rein 
novus Kiorz, Editio Altera Emendatior. 16mo, 
Paper, 00) cente; Cloth, 76 ‘cents Uniform with 
Harper's Greek and Latin Texts 

Cwsar,—Veryilius.—Horatius.—Cicero de Sene 
tute et de Amicitia.—Ciceronis Orationes Select 
XIV. — Sallust Lucretius. —Aéschylus Supho 
cles. —Euripides $ vole.—Herodotus, 2 vols, 
Thucydides. 2 volse.—Xenophon, 1l6mo, Paper, 
60 cents a vol. ; Cloth, 75 cents a vol 

VI 

DANIEL DERONDA. By Gronror Exror, Author of 
* Middlemarch * Romola,” “Adam Bede,” & 
In Two Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $3 00, (Vol. 1 Now 
Ready.) 

VII 

STRAY STUDIES FROM ENGLAND ANDITALY 
By J. R. Green, Author of ‘‘A Short History of the 
English People.” Post Svo, Cloth, $1 75; Uncut 
edges and gilt tops, $2 00, 

Vill 

THE PRIME MINISTER. A Novel. By Awrnony 
Troivorve, Author of “The Warden,” “ Barchester 
Towers,” “Orley Farm,” “The Sma)! House at Al- 
lington,” ** Phineas Finn,” “ Phineas Redux,” “ Doc- 

r Thorne,” “The Way We Live Now," “Can You 
Forgive Her 1" & 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 
IX. 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1875 Annual Record of Science and 
Industry for 1875. Edited by Spencer F. Barun, 
with the Assistance of Emi: Meu of Science, 
Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 

Uniform with the vo 
of Science Industr 


sent 





Annual Record 
for 1871, 1872, 1878, 1874 


xX 


imes of the 


and 


*oems of Thomas Gray 
mtiamM J. Rowers, AM, 
the High Seh« 

i 


i N th, 4% 


juare 16émo, 


THE DILEMMA, 
Battle of Dorking.’ 


Saumur. S ‘ox, Ar 
ars in Cong 


WHY WE LAUGH. 
‘Buckeye Abroad,” “ Elght Ye 


* Winter Sunbeams,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $10 


ew Hanrver & Brorucus will send either of the 
works express, postage or freight prepai 
any part of the United States or Canada, ¢ pt of 


by mail or 
mm rece 


the price. 


ew Harren'’s Catacoove mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FraxKLIN Square, N. Y. 


A MONTH.—Agents wanted every 


siness honorable and first- 


r Bi fi 
e200 class. Particulars sent free. Addr 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





Address 


Agents wanted. Outfit and 


2 a day at aoe 
s ] 2 3 RUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


@ terms free 
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EX-AT 


‘My little body is 


LOV AL. 


a-wet 


Rk) 


C. G. Gunther’s Sons, 


FURRIERS, 
(LATE 502-504 BROADWAY), 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 
No. 184 Fifth Avenue, 


(Broadway & 23d St.) 


he Grau Uuion 


HOTEL, 
Saratoga Springs,N.Y., 


IS NOW OPEN 


for the reception of 


Since the close of last season extensive improve- | 


ary of this 


BABY 


HARP E RS 





LAS. 

ereat world,”—SHAKSPEARE 

Pe rfection Baby-Holder. Pat. 
13,72. Saves mother time 

“* alth, and strength; delig rhts 

and benefits baby, w ho pays for 

it at a cent an hour caring for 


HOLD 


itself. A devoted mother's pat- 

ent; parents praise, doctors ap- 
prove as healthiest, happiest,che ape ss nde rmade. 
50,000 sold ; $3 00 upward; w ress any where 


Chieazo, Sole M’f’rs. 


© pa 
OCCIDENTAL MWE’'G CO., 


INCORPORATED 3d Mo., 234, 1865. 


Distinguished for Careful Selection of Risks, Prudent Investment of Funds, Great 


Strictly Mutual. 
Economy, and Liberality to its Policy-Holders. 


ar 


» Fine Dress. Shits 


TO ORDER, 
Instructions for self-meas- 
* urement sent free. 





S. A. HUTCHINSON, 
785 Broadway, 
Corner 10th Street, N. Y., 
Manufacturer of Fine Dress 
Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, and 

Underwear. 
Jas. McCiosxry, late with 
Union Adams & Co., would 


" SEND FOR CIRCU LAR. AG 


SWEET GAMBRINUS, 


WEEKLY. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


3 Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


DICK’S For. Sele as presets 





AGENTS WANTED. 1 





BARGAINS | IN 


FURNITURE. 


Enameled Cottage Suits, $25 up. 

Solid Walnut Bedroom Suits, $50 up. 
Silver Maple Chamber Suits, 
Maple and Rosewood Chamber Suits, 
Furniture in Eastlake’s Designs, 
Parlor, Library, and Dining-room Fur- 
niture in Great Variety. Decorations, 


[Ju NE 24, 1876, 








“THOU OWEST ME THY LOVE" AND— VOTES. 


Tiffany & Co. invite atten- 
tion to the Silver-plated Ware 
of their make, which they claim 
is superior in style, quality, and 
finish to any other. It is made 
of the finest nickel silver, and 
silver soldered at every joint. 
The forms are designed with 
reference to beauty and real 
service, to meet the wants of 
the best trade. 

For the convenience of per- 
sons out of New York, photo- 
graphs of articles, or careful 
selections from stock will be 
sent on approval. 


© ae 


—— ii et aril. 








Bedding, &c., at Extremely Low Prices, 


WARREN WARD & CO.,) 


be happy to see his friends at 
the above numbe Tr. 


A ne »w ball-room, 60x90 feet, 
5 firet-class — have 
ete sys- | 


ments have been made 
a spacious club-house, and 1% 
been added. By the constrn ction of a compl 
tem of water-works, guests of thia house will enjoy 


the luxuryof PURE SPRING WATER IN 





Union Square, New York. 


| 
0 | 
| 





THEIR OWN ROOMS, | 
For apartments, address 
GRAND UNION HOTEL, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. | 


Hanzy Crate,  arenacara 
Was Wrekuso.t Managers. 


Palisades Mountain House, 
rm aaa 


zyme N e-Slim 


best ic] 
Cle aning and Polishing 
GOLD, SILVER, MS aa 


Sold 


45 minu by ste am by rat from £ 


and } elers, 
COFFIN, RE DING- } 
=| TON, & CO., 

No.9 Gold St., N.Y. 


1776. F IRE w ORKS. a 


g stores, 














Don't f otennial lot of Firews 
Each Sovesily pacholin waoten tears or I 

$5 s | s to \ of 

l 

15 

25 

Send star r strated 1 descr ePric List 
PECK & SNY¥ DE R, 126 Nassau St., N.Y. 


MODEL PRESS 


Prin 74 





BEST IN THE " ORLD 
For Business Men 
and Young Printers. 





Y talogue and 
Wi 1, “How to 
A av& 

2) rps 
¢ 134 & 436 
= ad a, Pa 


- JOSEPH “GILLOTT’ 8 
ST #K KL PEN =. 
SOID BY ALL DEALERS 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Hexgy Hor, Sore Acent, 91 John St., N. ¥. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ ~_ 
Grand, Upright, and Square Pianos, 


33 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 
WHO BUY DECKER BROTHERS’ PIANOS. 
In moving about in society one finds the Decker Bro.s’ 


instrument in the parlors of our older wealflhiy families, 
whose home circles are 80 many permanent centres of 
refined taste—people who travel comfortably to Eu- 


genuine works of art, who rep- 


rope, who import only 
resent the highest intellect and social culture of which 
we can boast.—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


- General Doubleday’s 
Reminiscences, 


Remini s( s of Forts Sumter and Moultrie, S. C., 
in 1860-6] By Asner Doverenay, Brevet 
Major-General U.S. A 2mo, Cloth, 81 00 


It is founded on personal memoranda and documents 
which embody his recollections of the and 
contribution to the History of the 


ecenes, 
forms a valnabl 


". Tribune. 











General D sporiosn dp is done a servi 
( h ry’ riy us this succi net and soldie v 
of tl lat ory conflict of the Reb 
Ww hhew minent actor. The thrillin 
ellt ith such evident candor, that most 
ike it up will find themselves reading on and on 
until it is finished.—Kranaeclist, N. Y 
What he has to say of those days must, therefore, 
le terest, and he has made his little book all the 
ing by refraining from introducing into 
that ny way approaches partisanship 
iH fa br onest soldier, written 
f fa | ( icts as they actually 
} ‘ int , them with t th que of 
1) r captions critic hepa -Y. Sieonine tio. 
press. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


7 Hanver & Brorurns will send the above work b 
1, postage prepaid, to any part of the United S 


Car wd,on receipt Jf the price. 
. 


tates or 


ice to “ the tr uth | 


** Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


= Do Your Own Printing! 

= Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
arger sizes for larg rer work 

Business Men do thei ar print ng an¢ dl advertis 

i i ing, save money and increase trade, Pleasure and 

profit in Amate ur Printing. The Girls or 


Pee 
h at fun and make money fast a 
printing Boy S 4 Sen mbar taimps for full pean 
logue “to the Blanufhctarers, 
‘E BE Ys co. ke Meriden, Conn. 
1p ny I DURING this 
A Gi R EA | OF I ) kt ! month we will 
dispose of 100 new «an/ second-hand PIANOS 
anl ORGANS of first-class makers, including 
WATERS’, «/ lowe r prices than ever be fore 
offe red. New 7) Octave Pianos for $275 Boxed 
and Shipped, Terms, $50 cash and $10 monthly 
until paid. New 5 Octave 10 Stop Organs, ith 
book closets an/ stool, but little used, for $150 $50 | 
cash, an/ $5 monthly until paid. Illustrated 
Catalogues mailed. AGENTS WANTED. HOR- 
ACE WATERS & SONS, 481 Broadway, N.Y. 


yo es 


| 
Cor. Spring and Crosby Sts., N.Y. 















| 


s WILSON @ 
|SHUTTLE SEWING | 
MACHINE 
THE BEST ANO 
CHEAPEST FIRST 


| CLASS MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD 
JFOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY TO WHOM 
WE OFFER UNPRECEDENTED INDUCE- 








MENTS. FOR FULL PARTICULARS, TERMS &c., 


| ADDRESS WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO. 


OR NEW ORLEANS. 





Fishing in American Waters. 
Edition, Enlarged and 


200 Illustrations of I Aap 


By Genito C, Scotrr. New 
“d. Contains over 
Tackle, and Fish Culture. 

Hanrrer & Broruens, Franklin Square, 


Sent, postpaid, for se 50. 


FIREWORKS, CENTENNIAL, 


Cor EAGLE MANUFACTURE. 42 

The Best, Cheapest, and Safest, Order 
carly from E. I, HORSMAN, 

72 John and 100 William Street, N. Y. City. 


AN INVALUABLE HOUSEHOLD ARTICLE. 
Rubber Elastic Force Cup, 


Clearing the Discharge 
Pipes of 


WASH BOWLS, BATH TUBS, 
&c. Very simple, works instantancous- 
ly, and saves the expense of a plumber. 
Send postal for description. Price 50 
cents. For sale by House Furnishing 
and Hardware Dealers, Dealers in Rub- 
ber Goods, and D. HODGMAN & 
co... Sole Manufacturers, 27 
» Maiden Lane, New York. 


~ MOHAMMED 


AND 


MOHAMMEDANISM: 


Lectures Delivered at the Royal Institution of 





For instantly 


Great Britain in February and March, 1874. 
By R. Bosworth Smitu, M.A., Assistant 
Master in Harrow School; late Fellow of 


With an Appendix 
Article on 


Trinity College, Oxford. 
Emanuel Deutsch’s 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


containing 
*Tslam.”’ 


In this book will be found an exposition, in every 
way excellent and exhaustive, of the great topic of 


| Mohammedanism. * * * A calm and just study of the 


history, the work, and the better characteristics of 


| Mohammedanism, has been made by the accomplished 


and impartial author.—Daily Telegraph, London, 

An important contribution to our historical theol- 
ogy. It gives us a clear, accurate, and, in the best 
sense, popular account of the leading facts in Mo- 
hammed's life.— Westminster Review, Loudon. 

The lectures are remarkable for their extremely 
high appreciation not only of Mohammed, but of his 
religion, and are eloquent with a genuine enthusiasm, 

J. Luewetnxn Davies, in Contemporary Review, 
London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


cP? Harren & Brotuens rill send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of the price. 
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German 
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of fanatical 
and Fren 
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last. The i 
the details of this de plorabl 
political events whic 
with such startling 1 
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to Constantinople in Europ: 
shore 
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* SALONICA 
rested in the 
ancient City 

Mohamm lans attacked 
5, Mr. Henry 
Paci Mi 
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ABBOTI other 


ULIN, carly in | cination 


SALONICA—SCENE OF THE 
| closed by white 


medieval, 


walls, partly anci 


view rounded by eypresses and other ever, 
eal the bright and beautiful appearance 
the from the sea is about as deceitful a 


m towns 


when gazed 


which only re 
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OF THE ITALIAN IRON-CLAD THI 


about five miles in cir 


upon from a di 


RECENT 


Ol 


ready familiar with | its internal aspect it is miserable in the « 

fair, and with the I ime filth and indigence that make C 

llowed in its wake t opl re} ilsive to the visitor are visible 

sa ca Is situated where in its street ind the misery and 

and ranks next ome forms of disease that in E in 

an Turkey It rises } would be hidden f ht, here rade 
of a hill, and is i | to t \ 
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THE GERMAN AND FRENCH 
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ee ee Sail (| wooded. From the interior numerous chains pro- | but chestnut and fruit trees of all sorts abound 
- “srabitatiy PRS SERVIA. ceed northward, forming massive barriers both on | especially the pear, of which it me places there 
of | | ¥ i I principality of S& 1 is in 1 in | the eastern and western frontiers, and sloping | are whole forest The mountains are believed 
‘ p nearly toward the swampy plains along to be rich in silver and copper : ; 
\ T ! the Sa ind the Danube Beautiful landscapes The Servians are distinguished for vigor of 
i I] t eve re to be seen The climate is ten frame, pt rsonal valor, love of freedon and glow- 
1 | Sule perate and salubrious, but somewhat cold in the ing poetical spirit. Their manners and mode of 
; it the higher regions. The soil in the valleys and level | life are exceedingly pictures » al de strongls 
, | fe and equally fitted for the rear- | prepossess a stranger in their favo They rank 
ind ! os z ‘ 7 i i : 
\ is dl le hich is the favorite occupation of st gifted and promising members 
"- the people, and the production of corn at 1 wine, family The Servian language 
y i i ! : ‘ . 
[ , ta vet not more than one-twent' ind } Il 3s to one of the 
' I st ’ : Mecas ; : ‘° family. 1 ~ 
j J iG } i nati s under cultivation, and fully is I t ated VISIOT . on family, and i 
a ] oO the most common ! nore nearly allied to Russian than to Polish or 
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Bohemian. It is distinguish 1 by the predomi 
nance of vowels and its melodious resona 
’opula 1 and lla \ | 
lest pal { Ser t Pol 
allads, now »la } 1 t 
tion, go back la ':p] 
wwe of the Tu I | 
At | nt t ~ 1 
meek ft rel 
*atriarch at 
iffa re ma I 
his seat at Belgrade, and i " ted by t 
bishops in the different citi 4 
cent estimates, Servia had 25 ¢1 hes and 
educational institutions, not 
ventary schools for boys amd gu T 


e not under the control of the clet 


tion 1S ¢ 
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t 5 \ oat Or iall cloth } for use on high days, a pewter cup being use 
I yell ppe Phe 1 uni- | on otl occasions. <A coffee-pot to contain the 
i: Ht ( of ells | communion wine and a silver platter for the 
‘ la half broad, th r the bread were also shown us 1 the church, be- 
i ler and fa 1 round th i Many les the picture over the altar, there were on 
Moors wear the caftan, a loose coat with a hood | the walls a coarse colored print of St. Joseph 
reaching to the knee. The females dress loosely, | and an engraving of the late king. Above the 
encumber themselves with ear-rings, bracelets, | door, in a glass case, was an epitaph of the child 
ind rings on the ankles. They dye the hair, feet, | of a former pastor, written on paper, and other 
rer nails a deep saffron-color with henna ornament there was none. Spring and autumn, 
I e only paint they use for the face is w or rather the two extremes of winter which cor 
ire also numerous in the Barbary States, | respond to these seasons, form the busy time of 
\ reat harshness, and | Herr Berlin’s year. At these periods of the year 
are ind contempt I'l the Laps, to the number of three ] 
] cred relations were more re in the neighboring fjells and forests, 
for | who chose to violate | and the church service is partly in Lap and al- 
them ‘A Jew might pelted with stone by | ways ineludes a Lap sermon. Formerly on these 
} nd beaten by men. W1 ling, they we OC ms the Laps were much given to religious 
f ed to dismount on 1 Mo to make | ‘ nt, dan inging jumping wild 
I obeisa ol md to ] 1 the ¢ ) lo long time 
walk with bare { I t femal | t has i qui I pe, as well 
( not allowed t f In no ot] ‘ potent in influer | 
er country in t the J } Th n great part due to the exe 
detested Ba . pastors, who in a i 
the th ( or the | | hol cular catechetical class Lo 
latior They f nd well formed, | tion of yo and old in the doctri 
1 the fema considered as f the | tianit The pastor’s winter duties also includ 
most beautiful ymen in | | the teaching of a Lap school, which is maintain 
The clin f Tu ind t jil ex- | ed at the exp of the state, and in which six 
‘ l fi » that, in spite of a very poor | Lap boys and girls 1 a good education for 
) ig ol “ } lev, maize | t} ( eal ' ind clothme are lso 
; rie f tro l fruits a bun- | provided, and in return the children help the 
produced I culture of oil i attended |] 0 vife in the household worl The school 
t 118 Vv l G I of catt room is a § et in the p mage, tl s of 
I on the Tl p ramo for whicl hung with large maps of | 0 in 
) t I dinavia l the Holy Land, an uns of mat 
i ( i } ematical fi s, weights, and measure Phi 
| Tu ort I e i wa pa nall collection of pecime! ol itu 
t t ti ( I ral objects, to enable the teacher to « pl nm the 
i t ol ( ( \ ol meat of their names in the school | 
t ( = 5 if le ¢ t 1, to show the children what Was, there 
Mediterranea Cou | first by Rome, afte were a number of squares of wood, which, when 
L overwhelmed by the Vand then invaded | laid over the top of one another, formed a cub 
MATACE el} { leparted From: the foot. In addition the pastor had a small orrery, 
of Ali i the inhabitants of t ere- | rey esenting the movements of the earth and the 
} Into orance and moon, and he ld us that he ecded pretty 
In hitecnth cent y the Turks ccm niale aa: einai: ta eens the elementary 
1 Up 1 t t vith Algiers and doctrines of astronomy into their minds, but that 
i em dep 1 s of the Turk- | he utterly failed to persuade their parents tl 
I I 1 0” Lit the earth was revolving round the in 
it flagrant pirac school was also attended by the children in t 
\ t vengeance, first, of th neighborhood, and the pastor was evidently a 
il t va f } nd J nN j with his work, and tl 
A it feet upon Tw | o} school without being 
Mi { ! itterly done much | a well as to count, though 





in Catl ind Greek churches, and also a | tunities to make use of thi 
Je synag It has also its industrial in- | evident that stationary scl 





Sts, such a . iw manufactures, | the want of a thinly peopl 
( f thos ics that | cordingly, for the benetit of rs, 
I I I I ol } | cit | schools have been established A 
nui teachers are sent out, who pass from 
one ettler’s house to another—-nevei 
AN ITALIAN IRON-CLAD more than three months at one place and 1 
all the children who can be collect aud for the 


n part of the family. 


ot wh we ive A t ( nh ] 1, 
of the lat t ( i it The tw 
Sal not niisoly if fTe t 1 one ts ice 
rather in advance of the other—a construction, it AT DAWN. 
said, which will admit of their shots being fired Somewuere there are still waters flecked with shadows, 


} 


~ 


ultaneously in parallel lines e blue violets drooping o'er the brink; 


her name from Caivs Dvuiivs, wh 





ippointed And down to these slope green and dew-wet meadows, 
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an 1 white ball-room with the 
hen the 


the rainbow bubble of , nest of golden dragons uncoils in support 





blown by il idler, caught and 
prisoned in stone s 


without marring the airy elegance and lightness | ter lay. 





im- | pase te modern rf 





ifficiently massive to reté great wa- 


it bade half folded, at the corners 





| : , : - ; 

| of design. Scoffed at by his contemporaries, the | of the cciling, sheds light upon the vermilion hue 
| Prince Regent won for himself and his architects | of the walls, covered with the tracery of Pekin 
| the title of “ China-mad,” and left it for posteri- lands« 8 s, golden trees, and gardens, with a bor- 





ty to decide on the justice of the ve 
¢ by the northern gate, 
turret, 
royal crown on the o tside, in 
of the builder, King William the Fourth, 
Prince of Wak ithers on the inside, as a me- 
morial of the founder Whether Moorish 
tative of Moscow’s Kremlin, Chinese, or 

ciously transgressing all canons of architecture 


nts, and fiery dragons spreading 

The canvas of these walls— 
painted from sketches in the inity of Pekin by 
acknowledgment | comman Ic of the Prince of Wales—are works of 
and the | the hig t artistic merit, as is now decided; but 
there was a time when they were rolled up and 
, imi- | stowed away in a lumber-room of Buckingham 
Palace. Tell it not in Gath, and publish it not in 
the streets of Askelon, since they have been re- 








with rich fret- | glittering ! 


raict, der of huge rpe 
| wings ! 
and dome, we discover the | 





work of arch, 











auda- 

















in obedience to the builder's caprice, the Porch | stored in a dern and cultivated Great Britain 
th dome surrounded by smaller cupolas and | prepared to consider the ing craft of Japa- 
octagonal columns, t hafts of which, resting | nese and Chinese artists hart! The four 
on sq plint with mouldings of the acan luors of tl costly na- 
thus leaf, are inverted—forms a fitting entrance | ture; the | » deco- 
o an interior more richly colored than the blend- | rated witl : : 
to an interior more richly col Ithan the blend- | rated witl ars, round 


ed hues of Oriental 


fabrics | 
Were the Prince Regent our cic rone through } From the windows of the Music room green- 
entrance hall and vestibule, with its brass chim- | sward once more welcomes the tourist’s foot, and 
. } 


ney - piece, thence he looks back on the Pavilion, domes em- 








gods, walls of sage green, with serpents al | bossed and fluted, airy minarets, and finials with 

ons in circular panels, doubtless he would turn crested parapets, balustrades arched and mo 

aside int o the Cloak room—formerly known as } re sq uc in design—a whim in stor e, but a royal 

the "g Br ‘ akfast room—where the ¢ fered | me, unique in the architeeture of Europe 

ceiling is supported by columns of bamboo, droop Caroline of srul vick came het is a bride 
leaves forming the capitals, to examine th with the unwilling husband who pronounced her 





graining of the doors, which imitates in wood the the “victim of his necessities.” while 
valls, The story is not devoid of 
mg the artists, English, 
rathered here by the prince’s ex- 


declaring 
would never love any 
woman but Mrs. Fitzherbert. Drenching rain wel- 
comed the unhappy princess, extinguishing even 
employed by the | the few fleeting illuminations ever made in her 
1 to handle their tools | 1 at Brighton that she took a 


at the verv altar that he 





travagance, a young laborer 


workmen one day venture ionor; and it was 











while they were at dinner, imitating in the gr } woman’s privilege of writing home to Germany 
i of the panel the grotesque creatures about } het eal impression s of the court and her opinion 
him No less a person in the Prince of Wales ( Se august mother-in-law, Queen ( *havlotie— 
stood by unseen and watched the freak of mis- | lett which were intereepted by Lady Jersey 
chief Phe man was raised to the rank of skilled and ven to the queen, who never forgave the 
workman, and completed in earnest the jest he | description of herself. This was the origin of 
had attem : hence the eecentric execution of | the breach between the Prinee and Princess of 
the door is apartment. Wak =, Which inflicted every possible indignity 

The Ce , in the days of the Regency the | upon her, and brought the country to the verge 
famous “ Chinese llery,’ resembles a sandal- | of ci : 








wood box, being low, narrow, and dark, with a | 
d glass, where “ Lin Shin, | 


rhton represented to the Regent a play- 
ation has adopted it after him 
and extensive of 
tering-places, IIe built and altered his Pavil- 


central cupola of st 
God of Thunder,” 


} 


down on barren interior instead of twinkling lan- | 





drums as he flies, gazing is the most beautiful, varied, 








ter! wa or peach blossom, and pale blue ion, he received the homage of the towns-people, 
niches filled with statues clad in Chinese dresses | he viewed troops, indulged in sham sea-fights, 
ly embroidered, Indian cabinets, porcelain | laid wagers on publie sports, supped with his 
las, curious couches and chairs of ivory,and } servants. Never did royalty condescend to the 





as did the Regent 
bamboo, flanked by costly vases. and his princely brothers while rambling on the 

All these ple ndors hve vanished wit with celebrities in 
lected them, but Lin Shin still | 1790. M. L’Egalité, Due d’Orleans, recently very 
endures, a shadow paint 1 on fragi » gl - } | from Bou- 
ne his drums { logne had been emphasized by the old fish-wife’s 





evyne,.” a square throngs 


chimney-piece of brass and iron, cast to resemble | common herd before or since 
| 
| 
! 


monarch who co 





, whose de parti 





First in iit of state apartments is irled in his face; the Dukes of 
the Banqueting-room, which is indescribable | ] folk, and Bedford; the Duke of 
chamber, the mere inclosure of four un- | Grafton, always on foot, and alone, as if the hatred 





ration still clung to him; 


™ in 
“ Junius’’) 





fancy 





pired by his admi 
he Mr. Gerald Hamilton (reputed to be 





in suspended from 4 
em of r¢ ind the eye feasts on rev | Pitt and Burke, Fox and Sheridan, were all here, 
ish richness of colorin in the inverted chalice and that fringe of notorious profligates usually to 


be found in the Regent’s company, the Barrymores, 
Lord Coleraine. Beauty held 
1 white; on the head a gold ban- 
depended, or a double- 


1 with a lilac 


. _— droops quivering, feathery fronds be- 
a dome of blue sky, and a dragon poises | Major Hanger 

holding in his claws the central chande full sway, attired it 
if from a deau, 
depends erystal more | diamond straw hat, tie 


be “0 
ier, suspended by gilded chains isst whence a snowy veil 


‘littering star, and thence 





silk poc ket- 



















































Roman consul 260 years be | And many a wild bird fearless comes to drink. s 
Tl} ne the first | j beautiful in graceful form than a fountain jet- | handkerchief 
Carth ins, by their navi | Somewhere—but, oh, I am so warm and weary! ng sprays, with dragons crouching supportii The “old school” was quaintly represented by 
1 ss all the v enemies in Sicily. | Hlow hard my heart beats, and my head throbs too! this cone, and holding up-springing water-lilies | Sir Richard and Lady Heron, the former with 
T! it was energy and fore- | Lying untended in this room so dreary, in their jaws, while tassels, fringes, and shields | high shoes, ¥ ickles, silk stockings, and breeches 
cht. ¢ ete in the waters of | Suffering and waking, all the long night through! | complete the base. Why attempt to trace the | buttoned at the knee, wais teoat with flaps, coat 
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